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TO ENCOURAGE AND ASSIST THE STATES IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE COMMITTEES ON EDUCA- 
TION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecraL SuBCOMMITTEE ON FUNDS FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE COMMITTEES ON 
Epucation Bryonp THE HicH ScuHoon or THE 
CommMiTree oN Epucation anv Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The special subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the committee room of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor, Hon. Carl Elliott 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

_ Present : Representatives Elliott, Wier, McDowell, Gwinn, and Fre- 
linghuysen. 

_ Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, 
assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator. i 

Mr. Exzsorr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will insert in the record at this point the letter addressed to me 
as chairman, confirming the appointment of this special subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 21, 1956. 
Hon, Cart Exxiorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Extiorr: The chairman has directed me to notify you that by virtue 
of the authority vested in him as chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, he has appointed you as chairman of a special subcommittee to consider 
and hold hearings, if necessary, with respect to H. R. 11745, 11746, and 11760, 
bills which would encourage and assist the States in the establishment of State 
committees on education beyond the high school. 

The special subcommittee will consist of the following members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

Hon, Cart Exxiorr, Chairman 
Hon. Roy W. WIER 
Hon, Harris B. McDowErL. 
Hon. RatpH Gwinn 
Hon. Peter FRELINGHUYSEN 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Gentlemen, we have met as a special subcommittee to 
consider three bills which have been referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. These bills are H. R. 11745, H. R. 11746, and H. R. 
11760, all introduced on June 13, 1956. My bill, H. R. 11745, and Mr. 


Frelinghuysen’s bill, H. R. 11746, are identical. Mr. Wainwright’s 
bill, H. R. 11760, has an additional feature. 


The bills will be inserted in the record at this point, 
(The bills are as follows :) 


[H. R. 11745, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and assist the States in the establishment of State committees on 
education beyond the high school 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the impending great increases in enrollment in higher education institutions, 
the great national need for increased numbers of scientists, engineers, teachers, 
technicians, nurses, and other trained personnel, the rapid changes in conditions 
which necessitate additional education for many adults, and the dependence of 
the national security on the research and: advanced preparation provided by 
educational institutions, combine to make it imperative that immediate stimulus 
be given to planning and action throughout the Nation which will meet ade- 
quately the needs for education beyond the high school. 

Sec. 2. (a) To encourage and assist each State to provide for a State com- 
mittee on education beyond the high school, composed of educators and other 
interested citizens, to consider educational problems beyond the high school and 
to make recommendations for appropriate action to be taken by public and 
private agencies at local, State, regional, and Federal levels, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $800,000. Sums appropriated pursuant 
to this section shall be allotted to the States on the basis of their respective pop- 
ulations according to the latest figures certified by the Department of Commerce 
except that no State’s allotment shall be less than $7,500. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall pay its allotment to each State 
which, through its governor or other State official designated by the governor, 
undertakes to accept and use the sums so paid exclusively for the purposes set 
forth in subsection (a), including the expenses of studies and conferences, and 
to have its State committee on education beyond the high school make a report 
of its findings and recommendations to the Commissioner for the use of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. Sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall remain available until June 30, 1958, and 
any such sums remaining unpaid to the States or unobligated by them as of that 
date shall be returned to the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized to accept funds, equipment, personal 
services, and facilities donated for purposes of this Act and to use the same in 
accordance with such purposes. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 





[H. R. 11746, 84th Cong., 24 sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and assist the States in the establishment of State committees on 
education beyond the high school 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the impending great increases in enrollment in higher education institutions, 
the great national need for increased numbers of scientists, engineers, teachers, 
technicians, nurses, and other trained personnel, the rapid changes in conditions 
which necessitate additional education for many adults, and the dependence of 
the national security on the research and advanced preparation provided by 
educational institutions, combine to make it imperative that immediate stimulus 
be given to planning and action throughout the Nation which will meet adequately 
the needs for education beyond the high school. 
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Src. 2 (a) To encourage and assist each State to provide for a State committee 
on education beyond the high school, composed of educators and other interested 
citizens, to consider educational problems beyond the high school and to make 
recommendations for appropriate action to be taken by public and private agencies 
at local, State, regional, and Federal levels, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $800,000. Sums appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be allotted to the States on the basis of their respective populations according 
to the latest figures certified by the Department of Commerce except that no 
State’s allotment shall be less than $7,500. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall pay its allotment to each State which, 
through its Governor or other State official designated by the Governor, undertake 
to accept and use the sums so paid exclusively for the purposes set forth in sub- 
section (a), including the expenses of studies and conferences, and to have its 
State committee on education beyond the high school make a report of its findings 
and recommendations to the Commissioner for the use of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School. Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall remain available until June 30, 1958, and any such sums re- 
maining unpaid to the States or unobligated by them as of that date shall be 
returned to the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized to accept funds, equipment, personal 
services, and facilities donated for purposes of this Act and to use the same in 
accordance with such purposes. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


[H. R. 11760, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and assist the States in the establishment of State committees on 
education beyond the high school 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the impending great increases in enrollment in higher education institutions, 
the great national need for increased numbers of scientists, engineers, teach- 
ers, technicians, nurses, and other trained personnel, the rapid changes in 
conditions which necessitate additional education for many adults, and the 
dependence of the national security on the research and advanced preparation 
provided by educational institutions, the impact of the military services on 
youth, combine to make it imperative that immediate stimulus be given to 
planning and action throughout the Nation which will meet adequately the 
needs for education beyond the high school. 

Seo. 2. (a) To encourage and assist each State to provide for a State com- 
mittee on education beyond the high school, composed of educators and other 
interested citizens, to consider educational problems beyond the high school 
with attention to the effect of compulsory military service on such problems, 
and to make recommendations for appropriate action to be taken by publie 
and private agencies at local, State, regional, and Federal levels, including the 
possibility of coordinating compulsory military service with established pro- 
grams of institutions of higher education, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $800,000. Sums appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be allotted to the States on the basis of their respective populations ac- 
cording to the latest figures certified by the Department of Commerce except 
that no State’s allotment shall be less than $7,500. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall pay its allotment to each State 
which, through its governor or other State official designated by the governor, 
undertakes to accept and use the sums so paid exclusively for the purposes set 
forth in subsection (a), including the expenses of studies and conferences, 
and to have its State committee on education beyond the high school make a 
report of its findings and recommendations to the Commissioner for the use 
of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. Sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall remain available until June 30, 
1958, and any such sums remaining unpaid to the States or unobligated by 
them as of that date shall be returned to the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized to accept funds, equipment, personal 
services, and facilities donated for purposes of this Act and to use the same 
in accordance with such purposes. 
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Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will presumably be interested to 
note that a bill identical to those introduced by myself and by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was introduced in the Senate on June 19, 1956, by 
Senator  Masinder Smith of New Jersey, for himself and Senator 
Lister Hill, of Alabama. 

The bills propose— 


to encourage and assist the States in the establishment of State committees on 
education beyond the high school, 


The bills include a declaration by Congress that certain conditions— 


combine to make it imperative that immediate stimulus be given to planning 
and action throughout the Nation which will meet the needs for education 
beyond the high school. 


As an introduction to our deliberations I wish to place in the record 
a statement prepared at my request by Mr. Charles A. Quattlebaum, 
principal specialist in education on the staff of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. The statement is entitled: 
“Recent Developments Affecting the Issue of Federal Aid to Students 
for Higher Education.” 'The report covers the 2-month period of 
April and May 1956. 

This study shows that interest in our national problems of educa- 
tion beyond the high school is growing. The facts set forth in the 
statement also show that the question of establishment of a program 
of Federal] aid to students for higher education is developing as a 
major issue before the Congress. 

The memorandum will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum is as follows :) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 
FoR HIGHER EDUCATION 


(April and May 1956) 


A memorandum prepared for Hon. Carl Elliott, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, by Charles A. Quattlebaum, specialist in education, Legislative Reference 
Service, the Library of Congress, June 21, 1956. 


During April and May 1956 there were a number of developments which might 
affect consideration of the question of establishing a new program of Federal aid 
to students. Considered together, these events indicate a growing interest in the 
issue. A résumé of some of these developments follows: 


1, APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


On April 19, 1956, President Eisenhower appointed 33 persons to constitute 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. His individual 
letters to these persons contained the statement that— 

“In augmenting public awareness of the increased need for educational facili- 
ties and in determining how better to assure that students will have those facili- 
ties available, you can, through the work of this committee, perform a great 
service to the Nation.” [Italic added.] 

In a special message to Congress concerning “our educational system” on 
January 12, 1956, President Eisenhower had said that the purpose of this Com- 
mittee would be “to lay before us all the problems of education beyond high 
school, and to encourage active and systematic attack upon them.” 





- ———— 
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On May 15, 1956, President Eisenhower sent to the House of Representatives 
a request for a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 for the work of this Com- 
mittee. The justification for the appropriation reads in part as follows: 

“Among the problems to be studied by the Committee will be those ‘* * * of 
meeting shortages of scientists, engineers, and other professions; and of insur- 
ing that students with talent continue their education until they develop to the 
fullness of their capacities.’ ” 

Appointment of this Committee may be considered a movement by the Hisen- 
hower administration toward solution of the problems of higher education. State- 
ments made by President Eisenhower concerning the task of the Committee indi- 
cate that it may be expected to consider current proposals for Federal aid to 
students and perhaps to make recommendations respecting them. 


2. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


On April 4, 1956, the White House announced appointment of the National 
Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers. The Committee’s 
responsibilities, as outlined in a letter from President. Eisenhower to the Chair- 
man of the group, include the following: 

(1) To identify the problems connected with the development of more 
highly qualified scientists and engineers. 

(2) To enlist the cooperation of all interested individuals and groups in 
analyzing the problem and developing programs. 

(3) To make available information on effective ways of overcoming the 
obstacles to training this type of manpower. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that proposals for Federal aid to students for 
scientific and engineering education will come within the scope of this Committee’s 
deliberations and may be dealt with in its subsequent recommendations. 


3. ACTION BY AND WITHIN THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 


During the month of May 1956, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare issued two publications, namely “School Life” and “Higher Education” 
containing articles on proposals for Federal aid to college students. Both of 
these articles consist principally of descriptions of the various student-aid bills 
pending in Congress. The monthly publications containing these articles have 
been sent to subscribers throughout the United States and in other countries. 

Various conferences concerning the problems of helping qualified students 
pursue higher education and proposals for Federal aid to students, where held 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare during April and May, 1956. 


4, HEARINGS BY A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


In April 1956, the Subcommittee on Research and Development of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy held hearings on the shortage of scientific and 
engineering manpower. In testimony before the subcommittee, the Honorable 
William Benton, a former Member of the United States Senate and past repre- 
sentative of the United States in international conferences, made the following 
statement: 

“What we require today, and at once, as Chairman Price says, is a ‘crash 
program.’ How can this be launched, and at once? It seems to me that the 
beginning of such a ‘crash program’ must consist of Federal scholarships on a 
dramatic scale. 

“Last month in Chicago, before the Association for Higher Education, I pro- 
posed a national competitive scholarship program beginning with 20,000 scholar- 
ships a year, each covering 4 years of college. I further proposed that this number 
should be increased as rapidly as the administration of the program and the 
absorptive capacity of the colleges and universities permit—to a level of 100,000 
scholarships a year. To these should be added 20,000 or more graduate fellow- 
ships. Trained manpower, I said, is like money in the bank for the United 
States. It is our most important national resource. Premier Bulganin referred 
to Soviet trained manpower as ‘our (Soviet) gold reserve.’ 

“Our United States high schools abound with talent worthy of such scholar- 
ships. Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate that ‘each year about 60,000 
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students of high ability drop out of high school before graduation * * * and 
half of the students in the upper one-fourth of their high school classes do not 
go on to college.’ Dr. Deal Wolfle tells us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly 
age and class who could enter the important specialities fail to go to college. 
About half fail to go on because of the cost, another half because of lack of 
incentive. Both conditions are curable. All who look into the matter agree that 
for every student in an American college, we have another of equal ability who 
doesn’t get in. Of the top 20 percent of our high school youngsters, two-thirds 
don’t finish college. In my judgment, the main reason is economic. 

“We would be perfectly justified, in view of the emergency we have been dis- 
cussing, in earmarking a proportion of any proposed Federal scholarship program 
for science or engineering, or indeed even of initiating the far larger program 
with scholarships and fellowships limited to the area we are discussing. * * *” 
(Cong. Record, May 2, 1956, p. A3537). 


5. PUBLICATION BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 84TH CONGRESS 


During April, 1956, a large number of copies of a committee print of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy entitled “Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power in the United States Western Europe and Soviet Russia” were distributed. 
Extensive publicity was given to data contained in this committee print. Its 
preface, written by the Honorable Melvin Price, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Research and Development, contains the following statement : 

“One way to emphasize Government determination to meet the requirements 
{for trained scientific and technical manpower] would be to appropriate Federal 
funds to expand the science departments and engineering schools of the univer- 
sities and to provide scholarships for bright young highschool graduates willing 
to enter these fields. I think this is a prime requisite.” 


6. STATEMENTS BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS INTRODUCING BILLS 


(a) Senator J. W. Fulbright (Congressional Record, April 24, 1956, p. 6107) 


“Mr. President, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill to allow an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a full-time student in an educational institution 
above the secondary level. The exemption may be claimed by the taxpayer him- 
self, or on account of a spouse or a dependent child under 23 years of age, who 
is in attendance at the educational institution. 


* . * * * * +. 

“* * * T feel strongly that it is in the national interest to encourage the 
education of young people. Not only will education contribute to the material 
well-being of our citizens, but in this period of competitive coexistence with the 
Soviets, the intelligence and training of our population may well be the key to 
our survival. The great emphasis which the Soviets have placed on the training 
of technicians, engineers, and scientists is a challenge which cannot be ignored 
by the Western World. This minor adjustment in the tax laws can provide an 
incentive to our families who have children of college age.” 

Several bills proposing some form of Federal aid to students for higher educa- 
tion were introduced in Congress during April and May, 1956. Statements made 
by Members in connection with the introduction of these bills included the fol- 
lowing :? 

(b) Senator Earle C. Clements (Congressional Record, April 24, 1956, p, 6292) 


“* * * In these days when engineers and scientists are already so few as to 
threaten the very foundations of our economic security, and our physical safety, 
the loss between high school and college is nothing short of tragic. Eight out of 
ten promising young people of college age abandon their efforts to secure an edu- 
cation to earn immediate returns in less productive forms of work. Some of 
these boys and girls would go on with their studies if they had financial encour- 
agement. 

“It is to save them for the national defense that I have today introduced a 
bill to provide 5,000 scholarships a year, to continue as far in the future as the 
need exists. Any of our 1,328 degree-granting, accredited colleges and universi- 
ties would be open to the holder of one of these scholarships. By the time the 


1For a full text of the statements by these Members and other statements concernin 


the subject of this report please see the citations given to the Congressional Record an 
the index thereto. 
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program has been underway 4 years, as many as 20,000 students would be en- 
rolled and our country would begin to benefit to the extent of about 5,000 grad- 
uates each year. 

“This sounds big, but in the face of the task before us I fear it is not big 
enough. We have no time to lose, and a start must be made that we may build 
as its usefulness is proven. Our task is to defend and protect our national free- 
doms, and this is part of the price we must pay. It can be a sound investment in 
the future of our youth and the welfare of our Nation.” 


(c) Representative Elmer J. Holland (Congressional Record, May 14, 1956, 
pp. 7282-7283) 
* * * . * * wv 
“To get the best answers to these questions and the best guidance in drawing 
up my bill, I went to those responsible for the education of engineers—the deans 
of America’s engineering schools. 
+ e * * * = he 


“The deans were unanimous in their grave concern over the engineering short- 
age. And they agreed on two main reasons for our failure to produce enough 
engineers. 

“First, we are wasting our precious manpower in failing to enable many bright 
high school students to continue to college. According to Government reports, 
only 53 percent of students with an I. Q. of over 120 reach college. And only 40 
percent of them are able to graduate. 

“It is safe to assume that the great proportion of these bright youngsters do 
not go to college because they cannot afford to; and of those who do go, not 
enough go into engineering. 

“Thus we need to offer this vast, untapped reservoir of talent new incentives; 
first, to get them to college, and second, to get them into engineering. 

“My survey of deans found that the second big roadblock toward getting 
enough engineers is our shortage of qualified teachers of engineering at the col- 
lege level, and of qualified mathematics and science teachers at the high school 
level. 

“And because of the much higher salaries industry can offer, many of the best 
teachers are being lured into industry every year. 

= * * © em o + 

“* * * It is apparent that private individuals and industry have not, cannot, 
and should not be expected to solve this problem. It is 4 national problem. What 
cannot be solved independently of Government, must be solved by Government, 
acting for the welfare and security of all the people. In this case, only the 
Federal Government has the resources and prestige required for adequate and 
effective action. 

“In broad terms, what will this bill accomplish ? 

“First, it will meet our estimated future deficit of 13,000 new engineers a year. 

“Thirty scholarships will be offered to outstanding residents in each congres- 
sional district in the continental United States and in the Territories. This part 
of the program will become a reality in 4 years, the time it takes to turn out the 
first class of engineers. 

“Second, it will help meet our shortage of secondary-school teachers. It will 
offer outstanding engineering graduates the economic and professional incentives 
to devote a 3-year period to secondary-school teaching immediately after 
graduation. 

“The professional incentive would be the promise of a three-year graduate 
fellowship leading to an advanced degree in engineering.” 


s * * * + ” e 
(ad) Representative John D. Dingell (Congressional Record, May 21, 1956, 
p. 7733) 
« = * * * *” a 


“We who love America and the liberty and freedom which we enjoy under our 
system of free competitive enterprise, must react vigorously to all phases of the 
communistic threat to all that we hold dear. The education of our present and 
future generations to provide ourselves with the trained manpower America 
needs is one of the most important steps. 


* * * * ? . * 
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“To accomplish the rapid expansion which we must have in these fields, 
America must aggressively move ahead in the increasingly complex field of 
education. 

* » o = a * * 

“T have introduced a bill today which I hope will make available to our country 
skilled technicians, scientists, and engineers in fields which are in critical supply, 
and vital to the defense of our country. 

“This will be accomplished by authorizing the Secretary of Defense to expend 
$10 million per year to award scholarships and graduate fellowships for scientific 
study or scientific work in the mathematical, physical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences at accredited nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign institutions 
of higher education. Such selections are to be on the basis of ability. 

“Now, let us analyze this. The program will do a number of things to furnish 
a supply of technicians in branches of science most needed for defense at an early 
date, in time to help our country to win this new cold war. It will furnish much 
of the supply of teachers which must train our youth in a time of rapidly 
expanding population. 

* * x * *” * * 


“T hope that the Congress will bear in mind that there is ample precedent for 
the proposals contained in this bill. Its forerunners are the National Science 
Foundation, the Fulbright Scholarships, and the research conducted under the 
Atomic Energy Act. I hope that the Congress will give my bill the early and 
favorable consideration required by a situation of grave concern to our country.” 


(e) Representative Thomas L. Ashley (Congressional Record, May 22, 1956, 
p. 7886) 
* 7 + * * * + 

“* * * Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing a bill designed to help meet two 
of the most critical problems facing our Nation today: The growing shortages 
in the teaching and science professions. 

“Today, as we cross the threshold into the nuclear era, we must face the fact 
that our future strength as a Nation rests with the children who are now being 
educated and who will be educated in the next generation. 

* + a” a * am +. 

“* * * Mr. Speaker, we must face squarely the fact that the scientific demands 
of our Nation in this highly technological era are falling upon too few shoulders. 
It may be no exaggeration to say that the outcome of the cold war and America’s 
continued leadership may well depend upon how squarely we face the challenging 
task before us. For this reason, I sincerely hope that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will consider my proposals as soon as possible. In the life 
of both people and nations, there comes a time for decision and action. With 
respect te our future teachers and scientists, that time is now.” 


7. BILLS INTRODUCED 


During April and May 1956, at least 12 new bills were introduced proposing 
some form of direct or indirect Federal financial aid to students for higher 
education. These are the following: 


House—H. R. 10433, H. R. 11096, H. R. 11200, H. R. 11330, H. R. 11357, 
H. R. 11414; 
Senate—S. 3748, S. 3931, S. 3933, S. 3596, S. 3710, S. 3711. 


8S. J. Res. 159, introduced on April 9 by Senator Edward J. Thye and 15 
other Senators, proposes to establish a Joint Committee on Scientific Research. 
According to statements made by Senator Thye and Senator William Langer 
at the time of introduction of the joint resolution, the committee, if established, 
may be expected to consider the national problems of producing enough highly 
trained manpower to assure continuing leadership by the United States in 
scientific and technological fields. The primary function of the joint com- 
mittee, as set forth in the resolution, is that it shall maintain a continuous study 
to determine the adequacy of manpower supplies and means of promoting an 
increase of manpower supplies in science and engineering. 


8. PUBLICATION OF ARTICLES IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


During the months of April and May 1956, a number of articles appeared in 
newspapers and magazines dealing with the shortage of scientists and engineers 


ig a ree 
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and other matters which might affect consideration of proposals for Federal aid 
to students. Some of these articles contained proposals advanced by the writers, 
such as the following: 

In an article which appeared in “Life” for May 7, 1956, President James R. 
Killian, Jr., of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made the following state- 
ment: 

* * a * * * + 

“If there are no easy short cuts to the education of more and better scientists, 
there is an opportunity for bold action. We need a national program. We need 
to turn from assigning blame for our educational and manpower deficiencies 
and to concentrate on the tactics and strategy for strengthening our manpower 
resources. 

“There are certain things that we should not do. We must not allow the 
pressure for scientists and engineers to obscure the need for first-rate talent 
in other professional fields. 

+ * * = * » * 

“I advocate that we start now by establishing about 9,000 competitive, an- 
nually awarded, four-year scholarships, these scholarships to be of three kinds: 
(1) 3,000 scholarships earmarked for those of high ability who wish to study 
science and engineering; (2) 3,000 for high ability high school graduates who 
need not designate in advance a field of study; (3) 3,000 to be awarded to 
students who have taken enough advanced work in high school to have 
mastered there such freshman college subjects as calculus, physics, and English, 
in addition to meeting other high school graduation and college entrance ré- 
quirements. The need for this third kind of scholarship to give recipients ad- 
vanced standing in college was recently proposed in a discussion of the Science 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization.” 


Mr. Exxiorr. At this time we will ask Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Under 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to favor 
us with his statement. 

Dr. Hunt, we are pleased to have you with us this morning, and we 


would appreciate any comments you have in regard to the bills present- 
ly under consideration. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HEROLD C. HUNT, UNDER SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee; I am 
Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I am speaking in behalf of Secretary Folsom to 
indicate his deep interest and concern in the problem you are consider- 


ing. 

With your permission I should like to state to you briefly the steps 
which have been taken that lead up to presentation of this proposed 
legislation and then to ask Commissioner Brownell to present the pro- 
posed program to you and explain how it was developed. 

In his special message to the Congress on January 12, 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed concern about the growing problems in the 
field of education beyond high school and indicated that he felt im- 
mediate action to develop proposals in this field was needed. He said: 

Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, engineering, and 
in other fields of knowledge which require education beyond the level of the 
secondary school. Changing times and conditions create new opportunities and 
challenges. There are now possibilities for older persons, properly trained, to 
lead more productive and rewarding lives. The tide of increasing school enroll- 
ment will soon reach higher educational institutions. Within 10 years we may 
expect 3 students in our colleges and universities for every 2 who are there now. 

Higher education is and must remain the responsibility of the States, localities 
and private groups and institutions. But to lay before us all the problems of 
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education beyond high school, and to encourage active and systematic attack on 
them, I shall appoint a distinguished group of educators and citizens to develop 
this year, through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 
Through the leadership and counsel of this group, beneficial results can be ex- 
pected to flow to education and to the Nation, in the years ahead. 

That the President’s concern for this area of education was shared 
by interested citizens generally was apparent in the final report of the 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education. That re- 
port stated: 

We recommend that a White House Conference on Higher Education, similar 
in scope to the program just concluded on the needs of elementary and secondary 
schools, be held promptly to consider the many complex problems facing, or soon 
to face, the Nation’s colleges and universities. This committee believes there is 
yet time to acquaint the American people with their imminent needs in higher 
education, but the time grows shorter and shorter. The flood of students now in 
the elementary and secondary schools is not far away from the colleges. If the 
people of the United States expect to attract more and more students into college, 
they must begin preparing for them now. 

The Secretary, the Commissioner of Education and other officials 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare consulted with 
a wide range of educators, lay citizens, scientists, Government officials 
and leaders in other walks of life to ask for suggestions as to the best 
way in which to proceed in considering the needs of education beyond 
the high school. These leaders were conscious of an increasing urgency 
for stimulating action in this field on the part of private and public 
institutions and on the part of all agencies of Government at the local, 
State and Federal levels. They pointed to the need for more trained 
manpower in the fields of science and engineering and, indeed, in all 
professional fields; they stressed the increasing problems connected 
with the growth of our aging population; they noted the increased 
and increasing need for trained manpower in our public and private 
international enterprises; and they pointed out the effects on educa- 
tion of the changing nature of our labor force and our general economy. 
They advised that a program similar in impact, but probably different 
in procedures, to the White House Conference seemed essential and 
urgent if the people of this country were to take the steps required 
to provide the necessary supply of trained manpower soon, and over the 
years ahead. 

It was upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that the President appointed a representative 
committee of eminent lay citizens and educators to examine these na- 
tional needs, to advise him on the need for and the approach to plan- 
ning and action by institutions, States and the Federal Government to 
meet manpower and other educational needs beyond high school. 

On April 19, 1956, the President announced membership of his Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond High School which is as follows: 
Chairman: Mr. Devereux Colt Josephs, chairman of the board of directors of the 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

Vice Chairman : Dr. David Dodds Henry, president, University of Illinois. 


There follows a list of the 31 other members of the Committee. 

Mr. Extzorr, Dr. Hunt, I wish you would read the others, and give 
us a little identifying information about them. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. I shall be happy to. 

We are prepared, Mr. Chairman, to submit a biographical statement 
on each of the 33 members of the Committee. It is not a part of the 
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testimony, but we have this information and it may be of value to the 
members of the subcommittee and the committee. We have this state- 
ment prepared. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection let that statement be made a part of 
the record following Dr. Hunt’s presentation. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

(Document referred to is found bottom of this page. ) 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. The others are: 


Dr. George P. Barry, dean, Harvard Medical School, Harvard University. 

Dr. Horace Mann Bond, president, Lincoln University. 

Dr. Harold C. Case, president, Boston University. 

Miss Catherine Blanchard Cleary, vice president, First Wisconsin Trust Co. 

Dr. Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College. 

Mr. Paul L. Dssert, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. James Pinckney Hart, attorney. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue University. 

Dr. Rees H. Hughes, president, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel, president, New York State Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Sydney P. Brown, attorney. 

Mrs. Norman Chandler, member, board of directors, Times-Mirror Co. 

Mr. John Duffy Connors, director of education, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Walter E. Disney, president, Disney Productions, Inc. 

Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The Honorable Leo A. Hoegh, Governor of Iowa. 

Dr. Robert R. Hudelson, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction, Illinois. 

Mr. Seymour H. Knox, chairman, board of trustees, Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of Western New York. 

Dr. Katherine E. McBridge, president, Bryn Mawr College, chairman, board of 
trustees, Council on Education. 

Dr. James L. Morrill, president, University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney, J. H. Whitney & Co. 

Mr. Laurence F. Whittemore, president, Brown Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Edgar W. Smith, former president, Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 

Mr. Roy Edward Larson, president and director, Time, Inc. 

Mr, James McKinney, chairman of the board, American Schools, Chicago. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of public schools for Denver. 

Reverend Paul Clare Reinert, 8. J., president, St. Louis University. 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, trustee, Connecticut College. 

Mr. Theodore Otte Yntema, vice president, Ford Motor Co. 


I comment again, Mr. Chairman, as to the biographical informa- 
tion that details the accomplishments and the experiences of these 33 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

(The biographies of members of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND 
THE HieH ScHOOL 
Devereux Colt Josephs 


Address.—New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ezperience.—Graduate of Groton School, 1911; A. B., Harvard, 1915. 

With Graham Parsons & Co., Philadelphia, 1915-39; Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, 1989-45; president, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
1945-48 ; now the chairman of the Board and director of New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Director or trustee J. P. Morgan Company, Inc., Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, New York, Inc.,; American Smelting and Refining Co.; Carnegie Corp. ; 
American Brake Shoe Co.; Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Trustee of New York Public Library. 


79666—56——2 
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Member of Council on Foreign Relations. 

Clubs: Century Association; The Links; Harvard (New York). 
George P. Berry 

Address.—Harvard Medical School, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eaperience.—Hill School, Pottsville, Pa., 1917; A. B., with highest honors, 
Princeton University, 1921; M. D., Johns Hopkins, 1925. 

Resident house officer, Connecticut State Hospital for the Insane, 1923; Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, 1925-27; assistant resident physician in medicine, 1927-29; 
assistant in medicine, Johns Hopkins University, 1927-28; instructor in medicine, 
1928-29 ; assistant, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 1929-31, associate, 
1931-32; professor of bacteriology and head of department and associate profes- 
sor of medicine, University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry since 
1932 ; assistant dean, 1941-47 ; associate dean, 1947-49 ; dean of Harvard Medical 
School, since 1949. 

Director of Rochester Health Bureau laboratories and bacteriological labora- 
tories, Strong Memorial and Rochester Municipal Hospital since 1948; Chairman 
advisory council, department of biology and member graduate council, Princeton 
University, since 1941; Educational consultant, council Rochester regional hos- 
pitals, since 1946. 

In S. A. T. C., 1918, Lieutenant commander, Medical Corps; United States 
Naval Reserve, since 1941; Operation Crossroads Bikini, 1946; United States 
Naval Institute (associate). 

Member of board of directors, Josiah Macy Foundation since 1943, executive 
committee since 1947. 

Chairman, panel on virus, committee on growth, National Research Council, 
1945-47. 

Member of division of medical scientists since 1946; member of executive com- 
mittee since 1947. 

Vice president, council, Association of American Medical Colleges, since 1947. 

Board of directors, Tuberculosis and Health Association, Rochester and Monroe 
Co., Inc., since 1947. 

Diplomate, American Board Internal Medicine, Fellow A. A. A. 8. 

American Public Health Association; A. M. A.; Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences; member of Johns Hopkins Medical Association; American Society ; 
Harvey Society of New York; secretary for experimental biology and medicine; 
secretary American Bacteriologists (chairman central New York branch, 1934-35, 
member council since 1935; chairman program committee, 1937-40) ; American 
Association of Immunologists (member council, 1938-45; president, 1939-40) ; 
Rochester Academy of Medicine; American Association for Cancer Research ; 
Medical Society of the County of Monroe, N. Y.; New York State Medical Society ; 
American Society for Experimental Pathology; American Association Pathol- 
ogists and Bacteriologists ; American Association History of Medicine ; Rochester 
Museum Association. 

S. A. R., Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Omega Alpha, Sigma XI. 

Member of editorial board Journal of Bacteriology, associate editor, Journal 
of Immunology and Bacteriological Reviews. 

Clubs: Tower (Princeton), Pithotomy (Johns Hopkins Medical School), New- 
comen Society (English), Fortnightly, Genesee Valley. 


Lawrence L. Bethel 


= Address.—New York State Institute of Technology, 225 West 24th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 


Experience.—B. 8., Central Missouri State College, 1928 ; A. M., Columbia, 1935; 
Ph. D., Yale, 1940. 

Instructor in commerce, Adrian Missouri High School, 1927-28; principal, 
1928-29 ; instructor in commerce, Central Missouri State College, summer, 1930; 
head, department of commerce, Nevada Missouri High School, 1930-83; Wash- 
brouck (N. J.) High School, 1933-35; administrative assistant and supervisor 
commercial education, Hamden Connecticut High School, 1936-37 ; director, New 
Haven College since 1937. 

Director, Engineering, Science and Management War Training Program, Yale 
University, 1940-45. 

Director, Community College Workshop, Denver University, 1949-51. 
Lecturer, Yale, 1950-52. 

Commissioner of National Accrediting Association. 

President, Connecticut Council on Higher Education, 1952-¢3. 
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Member, American Association of Junior Colleges (president 1945, board of 
directors, 1946). 

New England Junior College Council (president 1950-53 ) 

Connecticut Conference of Junior Colleges (president 1944). 

Editor and coauthor : Industrial Organization and Management, 1945; editor: 
Production Control, 1942, 2d edition, 1948. 

Club: Graduates (New Haven). 


Horace Mann Bond 


Address.—Linecoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Experience.—A. B., Lincoln University, 1923; LL. D., 1941; A. M., University 
of Chicago, 1926; Ph. D., 1936. 

Head, Department of Education, Lanston U., Okla., 1924-27; director of ex- 
tension, Ala. State College, 1927-28; instructor, Fisk University, 1928-29; ass’t 
professor, 1932-34; head and professor, department of education, 1937-39; 
research assistant, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1939-45; president, Fort Valley 
State College, 1939-45; president, Lincoln University, since 1945. 

Summer lecturer Tuskegee Institute, 1929; Garrett Biblical Institute, 1943. 

Member Joint Army and Navy Committee. 

Staff member of UNESCO seminar, Ashridge, England, summer 1948. 

Educational survey of West Africa, 1949. 

Member of board of directors, United Defense Fund, Inc. 

Member of executive committee, Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 

Received Educational Research Association of America award for book, Edu- 
cation in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel, 1940. 

Received Susan Colver Rosenberger prize for outstanding thesis in social 
science, University of Chicago, 1936. 

Author: The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order, 1934; Edu- 
cation in Alabama: A Study in Cotton and Steel, 1940. 

Sydney Philip Brown 

Address.—417 E. 47th Street, Chicago, Illinois __ —_ 

Ezperience.—A. B., Howard University, 1920; LL. B., Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1922. 

General counsel Unity-Mutual Life Insurance Co., 1925-50; Assistant State 
attorney of Cook County, Lll., 1927-30; senior attorney and director of Illinois 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, 1935-50; member, board of Selective 
Service, 1942-46; member, Chicago Board of Education, 1947 to present; special 
attorney, Chicago NAACP, 1945-48. 

Member, YMCA; Urban League; NAACP; Alpha Phi Alpha. 


Harold Claude Case 


Address.—Boston University, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Erperience.—B. A., Baker University, 1923; D. D., 1934; Pacific School of 
Religion, 1951; S. T. B., Boston University, 1927; graduate study, Harvard, 
1923-24; Garrett Biblical Institute, 1927-33; Samuel Huston College, 1944. 

Ordained to ministry, Methodist Church; instructor, Southwestern College, 
1927-28; pastor, North Shore Church, Glencoe, Ill, 1928-33; First Methodist 
Church, Topeka, 1933-38 ; Elm Park Church, Scranton, 1938-45; First Methodist 
Church, Pasadena, 1945-51; President of Boston University since 1951. 

Member general conference, 1936; jurisdiction conference, 1944; general con- 
ference commission, world peace, 1936-44; world conference, adult education 
{ SR Tenets England), 1929; world Christian youth conference (Oslo, Norway), 

‘. 

Commission Home and Family; Federal Council of Churches; Constituting 
Convention National Council of Churches of Christ ; member of the board of edu- 
cation, 1926-28, 

Member of curriculum committee, Epworth League, 1928-36; director of New 
England Deaconess Hospital since 1951; trustee, Baker University, Samuel 
Huston College; director, the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf since 1952. 
Member, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Tau Delta, Pi Kappa Delta, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Pi Gamma Mu, Mason. 

Author: A Year of Special Parties, 1927. 


Mrs. Norman Chandler (Dorothy Buffum) 


Address.—Care of Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paperience.—Regent of the University of California. 
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Wife of the publisher of the Los Angeles Times. 
Prominent in civic affairs. 


Catherine Blanchard Cleary 


Address.—First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Experience.—A. B., University of Chicago, 19387; LL. B., University of Wis- 
consin, 1943. 

Admitted to Wisconsin bar, 1943, Illinois bar, 1945; apprentice, Shady Hill 
School, Cambridge, 1937-88; teacher, 1938-39, New Canaan Country School, 
1939-40; legal department, Kohler (Wis.) Co., 1943-44; associate, Defrees, 
Fiske, O’Brien, and Thomson, Chicago, 1944-47 ; with First Wisconsin Trust Co., 
since 1947; assistant trust officer, 1949-50; trust officer, December 1950-53 ; vice 
president since 1953. 

Former Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 1953-54. 

Member, Milwaukee (executive committee) Bar Association. 

Club : Zonta of Milwaukee (president, 1950-51). 


John Duffy Connors 


Address.—AFL-CIO, Department of Education, 815 16th St., NW... Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ezperience—B. B. A., Boston University, 1923; graduate student, Boston 
University and Harvard, 1923-26. 

Teacher, Medford (Mass.) High School, 1923-25; New Medford High School, 
1925-40; National field representative for American Federation of Labor, 1940- 
43; vice president, Hudson Shore Labor School, 1946-51; director, Workers 
Education Bureau, AFL, 1943-51; director of education since 1951. 

Director, Association Hospital Service, New York, 1944-50. 

Save the Children Federation, 1946-50. 

Labor adviser to United States delegation to third general UNESCO confer- 
ence, Lebanon, 1948; eighth general conference, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1954. 

Represented AFL at UNESCO international seminar on workers’ education, 
France, 1952. 

Member executive board United States National Commission, UNESCO, since 

1953. . 
Member of Adult Education Association; American Federation of Teachers 
(national vice president, 1937-47; chairman, standing committee on adult and 
workers education, 1947-50) ; Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Educa- 
tion, New York Adult Education Council; American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences; the Committee on Freedom of the Screen (Film Council of 
America) ; Phi Sigma Pi, Beta Kappa. 

Author: To Help Us Find Our Way. 


Arthur Gardiner Coons 


Address.—Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Experience—A. B., Occidental College, 1920; A. M., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1922; Ph. D., 1927; LL. D., Lewis and Clark College, 1946; William Jewel 
College, 1949; LL. D., Pomona College, 1951. 

Instructor of economics, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1920- 
22; teacher, Anaheim (Calif.) Union High School, 1922-23; Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union High School and Junior College, 1923-24; instructor in economics, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 1924-25 and 1926-27; assistant professor of 
economics, Occidental College, 1927-30; associate professor, 1930-36; professor, 
1936-38 ; executive secretary to president, 1927-31; dean of men, 1931-38: dean 
of faculty, professor of economics, 1943-46; president of college since 1946. 

Professor of economics, Claremont College, 1938-43; director of studies, 1941- 
42; Visiting professor and research fellow, California College in China Founda- 
tion, 1933-34; Research associate, Haynes Foundation, 1939-44. 

California State price executive, Office of Price Administration, 1942-43: 
associate regional price executive and Los Angeles district price officer, 1943; 
consultant, National Resources Planning Board, 1940-41; member, advisory 
council, California Medical Economie Survey, 1934-36. 

Delegate, 9th International Conference Institute Pacific Relations. 1945. 

Advisor to chief, United States Reparations Mission to Japan, 1945-46. 

Trustee, Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles. 

Member, Western College Association (president, 1946-47) ; Educational Film 
Research Institute (president, 1946-47) ; Pacific Southwest Academy (1936-38, 
1939-40) ; Pacific Coast Economie Association (president, 1940; editor, pro- 
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ceedings, 1937-39); American Economic Association, American Academy 
Political and Social Science (editor, supplements to annuals, 1932-33, 1935, 1937, 
1939) ; Social Science Research Conference (Pacific coast group, president, 
1941) ; Tau Kappa Alpha, Pi Gamma Mu, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Clubs: Town Hall of Los Angeles, (first vice president) 1940, 1948, 1949, 
president University, Jonathan, Calif.; Twilight University, (Pasadena.) 

Author: The Foreign Public Debt of China, 1930; Economic Reconstruc- 
tion in China, 1934; Five Years of National Finance (China), 1934; An Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Survey of the Los Angeles and San Diego Areas, 1941. 


Walter E. Disney 


Address.—2400 South Alameda Avenue, Burbank, Calif. 

Eaperience—M. S. (honorary), University of Southern California, 1938; 
M. A. (honorary), Yale University, 1938; M. A. (honorary), Harvard University, 
1938. 

Commercial artist, 1919; cartoonist, Kansas City Film Advertising, 1920-22; 
producer, Alice Comedies, M. J. Winkler, New York, 1923-26; producer, Universal, 
1926-28; chairman of board, executive, Walt Disney Productions, Ltd., since 
1928. 

Scroll, New York Critics. 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards. 

Red Cross ambulance driver, AEF, 1918-19. 

Member, Order of DeMolay, American Society of French Legion of Honor. 

Honorary member of Art Workers’ Guild of London. 


Paul Leslie Essert 


Address.—Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Ezperience.—A. B., University of Wyoming, 1922; M. A., Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1930; Ed. D., Columbia, 1940. 

Teacher, high school, Willard, Colo., 1922-24; superintendent of schools, con- 
solidated, Crook, Colo., 1924-26; Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 1941-47; principal, 
junior high school, Sterling, Colo., 1926-30; high school, Fort Collins, Colo., 1930- 
33; supervisor, secondary education, public schools, Denver, 1931-33; principal- 
director, vocational education, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, 1933- 
40; professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia, since 1947. 

Executive officer, Institute Adult Education, since 1949. 

Consultant, adult education, New York City, 1943; Boston, 1944; Montclair, 
N. J., 1948; Puerto Rico, 1949-50; Buffalo, 1951. 

Served as private, Infantry Officers’ Training School, Waco, Tex., 1918. 

Member, Phi Delta Kappa, Alpha Tau Omega, Delta Sigma Rho. 

Author, Creative Leadership of Adult Education, 1951. 

Coauthor, Educational Planning by Neighborhood, 1953. 

Clubs: American College Quill, Men’s Faculty (New York City). 

Crawford Hallock Greenewalt 
Address.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Eaperience.—William Penn Charter School, 1914-18; B. S. in chemical engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1922; honorary D. Sc., North- 
eastern University, 1950; E. D. (honorary), Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
1952. 

With E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., since 1922; assistant director, experi- 
mental station, chemistry department, 1939; chemical director, Grasselli chem- 
ical department, 1942; technical director, explosives department, 1943; assistant 
director, development department, 1945; vice president, June 1946—January 1948; 
president since January 1948. 

Director, Equitable Trust Company, 1935-48; BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
since 1942; Christian Securities Co. since 1944. 

Member, board of directors, Wilmington General Hospital; The Family Society, 
Wilmington Music School, Winterhur Corp.; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences; Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association. 

Trustee, Foxhollow School, Lenox, Mass.; Carnegie Institute; Washington 
member American Institute of Chemical Engineers; American Institute of Chem- 
ists; Sociological Chemical Industry ; American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
National Academy of Scientists; American Chemical Society; A, A. A. S.; Theta 
Chi; Tau Beta Pi. 
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Clubs: Wilmington, Wilmington Country, Du Pont Country, Royal Bermuda 
Yacht, Coral Beach and Tennis. 


James Pinckney Hart 

Address.—1800 Forest Trail, Austin, Tex. 

Ewperience.—A. B., University of Texas, 1925; LL. B. (cum laude), Harvard 
University, 1928. 

Admitted to Texas bar, 1928; practiced in Austin, 1928-33; district attorney, 
53d judicial district, Austin, 1933-36; assistant attorney general of Texas, 1939- 
41; special district judge, 53d judicial district, 1938; associate justice of the 
Texas Supreme Court, 1947-50. 

Chancellor, University of Texas, 1950. 

Director, Calcasieu Lumber Co. 

Member, Texas State and Travis County Bar Associations, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Phi, Kappa Sigma, Order Coif. 

Clubs: Town and Gown. 


David Dodds Henry 


Address.—University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Experience.—A. B., Pennsylvania State College, 1926; A. M., 1927; Ph. D., 
1931; LL. D., University of Toledo, 1946, University of Louisville, 1951; H. H. D., 
Wayne University, 1953; Litt. D., Albion College, 1954. 

Instructor of English, Pennsylvania State College, 1925-26; supervisor, liberal 
arts extension, 1926-28; instructor of English literature, 1928-29; professor of 
English and head of department, Battle Creek College, 1929-33; dean of men, 
1930-81; director of school of liberal arts, 1931-33; assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, State of Michigan, 1933-35; professor of English, Wayne 
University, 1935-52; assistant to executive vice president, 1936-39; executive 
vice president, 1936-45; president, 1945-52; executive vice chancellor, New York 
University, 1952-55; president of University of Illinois since 1955. 

Member of Association of Urban Universities (president, 1946). 

Member: Omicron Delta Kappa, Omega Epsilon, Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Delta 
Epsilon, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Author: William Vaughn Moody, a Study, 1934. 

Consultant to Nations Schools (magazine). 

Club: Rotary. 


Leo Arthur Hoegh 


Address.—Des Moines, Iowa. 

Experience.—B. A., University of Iowa, 1929; J. D., 1932. 

Admitted to Iowa bar, 1932; practice in Chariton and Des Moines with Hoegh 
& Meyer, since 1942; city attorney, Chariton, 1941; president, Chariton Develop- 
ment Co., since 1946; attorney general, Iowa, 1953-54; elected Governor of Iowa 
in 1954. 

Director Lucas Co., Telephone Co. 

State representative, 1937-42. 

Served as It. col., AUS, 1942-46. 

Member Chamber of Commerce (past president), American Legion (past 
commander), America Iowa bar association, Republican (co-chairman). 

Author : “Timberwolf Tracks”, 1946. 

Clubs : Odd Fellow, K. P., Elk. 


Frederick Lawson Hovde 


Address.—Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Ezperience.—B. Chemical Engineering, University of Minnesota, 1929; Rhodes 
scholar from N. Dak., Oxford University, 1929-32, B. A., B. Sc., 1932, M. A., 1942; 
D. Se., Hanover College, 1946; LL. D., Wabash College, 1946; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, 1949; N. Y. U., 1951; D. Se., Case Institute of Technology, 
1948 ; D. Eng., Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1948. 

Assistant to director, General College, University of Minnesota, 1932-36; 
assistant to president of University of Rochester and executive secretary of 
Rochester prize scholarships, 1936-41. 

Head, London Mission of Office of Scientific Research and Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941-42. 

Executive assistant to chairman, National Defense Research Commission, 1942- 
43, chief division 3, 1943-45. 

; ae Guided Missiles Commission, Research and Development Board, 
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Chairman, Building Research Advisory Board, National Research Council, 
1950-52. 

Board of foreign scholarships, Department of State, since 1951; vice chairman, 
1952-53. 

President, Purdue University, since 1946. 

Received President’s Medal for Merit (United States), King’s Medal for Service 
in Cause of Freedom. 

Member A. A. A. §S., Phi Delta Theta, Phi Lambda Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi, 
Sigma XI. 

During college years played on University of Minnesota varsity football team, 
being leading scorer in Western Conference, 1928. 

Clubs : Oxford Rugby Football Club, 1931; Oxford Athletic Club, 1931-32. 


Robert R. Hudelson 


Address.—University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Experience.—State Normal University, 1906-08; B. S., University of Illinois, 
1912; Ph. D.,-1939; A. M., University of Missouri, 1915; student, Harvard, 
1931-32. 

Instructor, rural schools, 1904-05 ; Instructor, grade school, Chambersburg, II1., 
1905-06 ; Instructor, Havana High School, 1908-09; Assistant and associate pro- 
fessor, University of Missouri, 1912-22; Farm manager and appraiser, Doane 
Agricultural Service, St. Louis, 1922-25; assistant and associate professor, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 1925-34; professor and assistant dean, 
College of Commerce, 1951-52, dean, College of Agriculture, 1952; Director, Agri- 
culture Experimental Station, Pxtension Service in Agriculture and Home Hco- 
nomics, since 1952. 

Served as captain, F. A., A. B. F., 1917-19. 

Member A. A. A. 8S. (fellow) American Farm Economic Association, American 
Society of Fary Managers and Rural Appraisers, Eugene Field Society, Sigma 
Gamma Alpha, Alpha Zeta, Gamma Sigma Delta. 

Member of Christian Church Club; Golf and Country (Urbana). 

Author : “Farm Management,’ 1939. 


Rees Hopkins Hughes 


Address.—Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Eaperience.—A. B., Washburn College (Topeka), 1913; student, Kansas State 
College, 1913-14; A. M., Columbia, 1931; LL. D., Washburn Municipal University, 
1942. 

Rural teacher, Bourbon County, Kans., 1908-09 ; high school teacher, Port Scott, 
Kans., 1913-17; principal, Fort Scott and Parsons, Kans., high school, 1917-21; 
city superintendent, Parsons, Kans., 1922-41; summer school faculty, Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1937, 1939-41 ; president since 1941. 

State Text Book Commission, 1940-41. 

Executive Committee American Association Colleges for Teacher Education; 
represented United States to seminar on International Education, Paris, 1948. 

Member United States National Commission on UNESCO; State board for 
vocational education, 1940-41; Kansas State Teachers Association (president 
1930); Kansas State Junior College Association (president 1926-29); NEA; 
American Association School Administrators ; Kansas Academy Science; Horace 
Mann League; Kappa Sigma; Kappa Delta Pi; Sinfornia (honorary) ; Sagamore 
(honorary) ; Tau Delta Pi (honorary). 

Member of Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg, Kans. (president 1944, board of 
directors, 1943-52). 

Clubs: Kansas Schoolmasters (president 1943), Rotary (past president). 
Seymour H. Knor 

Address.—Marine Midland Trust Co. of Western New York, 1608 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eaperience-—Student, Hotchkiss Preparatory School, 1914-16; B. A., Yale 
University, 1920. 

Banker, 1920; vice president, Marine Trust Co., 1927; chairman of the board 
since 1943. 

Vice president, director, Marine Midland Corp. 

Director, Marine Midland Trust Co.; F. W. Woolworth Co., Gaylord Container 
Corp.; Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; American Steamship Co.; Niagara Shore Corp., 
Nickel Offsets, Ltd. 
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Trustee, Museum of Science; Aiken Preparatory School; Millard Fillmore 
Hospital. 

Chairman of council, University of Buffalo. 

Member, Yale University Council. 

President, director Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 

Member, Scroll and Key Society (Yale) ; Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

Clubs: Buffalo, Country; Saturn; Tennis and Squash (Buffalo) ; Racquet and 
Tennis, River, N. Y. 


Roy Hdward Larsen 


Address.—Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 

Eeperience.—Boston Latin School, 1917; A. B., Harvard, 1921; LL. D. (hon- 
orary), Marietta (Ohio) College, 1946; LL. D. (honorary), Bucknell University, 
1950; LL. D. (honorary), New York University, 1952; L. H. D. (honorary), Bard 
College, 1951; L. H. D. (honorary), Kalamazoo College, 1951. 

President and director, Time, Inc. 

Overseer, Harvard University, 1940—46. ° 

Chairman, Council of United Hospital Fund of New York. 

Chairman, National Citizens Committee for Public Schools. 

President, Fund for Advancement of Education of Ford Foundation. 

Member, White House Conference Committee. 

Trustee, New York Public Library. 

Clubs: Harvard, Century, River, University (New York). 


Katherine Elizabeth McBride 


Address.—Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Experience—A. B., Bryn Mawr College, 1925; A. M., 1927; Ph. D., 1982; 
student, Columbia, 1928-29. 

Research in psychology, Philadelphia, 1929-35 (with Dr. Theodore Weisen- 
burg, 1929-34) ; lecturer in education, Bryn Mawr College, 1985-36; assistant 
professor of education and psychology, 1936-38; associate professor, 1938-40; 
dean, Radcliffe College, 1940-42; president, Bryn Mawr College, since 1942. 

Board of directors, Delaware Valley Educational TV Corp. 

Member women’s board, Bryn Mawr Hospital; board of Philadelphia Child 
Guidance clinic. 

Trustee, University of Pennsylvania. 

Chairman, division of science personnel and education, National Science 
Foundation. 

Chairman, college entrance examanation board, 1949-52; now chairman of 
committee on research and development; member committee on education. 

Member, committee on education of women, American Council on Education, 
American Psychological Association, American Association Applied Psychologists, 
American Association University Women. 

Author: “Aphasia” (with Theodore Weisenburg), 1935; “Adult Intelligence” 
(with T. Weisenburg and Anne Roe), 1936. 


James McKinney 


Address.—American School, 505 Aragon Boulevard, San Mateo, Calif. 

Experience.—Born, Dysart, Scotland. 

Technical Institute, Dundee, Scotland, 1904; Columbia, 1916-1918. 

Member of faculty, Ethical Culture School, New York, 1908-16. 

Field director of education and training, Emergency Fleet Corp., 1916-18. 

Assistant professor of industrial education, Illinois, 1918—20. 

Director of education, American School Correspondence, 1920-45; president, 
since 1945. 

Society Advancement of Education; Social Study Education; Vocational Asso- 
ay Vocational Guidance Association; Management Association; Phi Delta 

appa. 
; eee and guidance personnel work in industry; educational adminis- 

ration. 


James Lewis Morrill 


Address.—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Exzperience—A. B., Ohio State University, 1913; LL. D., Miami University, 
1936; University of Wyoming 1946; University of Cincinnati, 1948; Carleton 
College, 1950; Macalester College, 1951; Northwestern University, 1952; L. H. D., 
Muhlenberg College, 1949. 
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Reporter, copy reader, editorial assistant, writer, political and legislative cor- 
respondent, 1913-1917 ; city editor, Cleveland Press, 1919. 

Executive secretary, United States Food Administration in Ohio and Ohio 
Branch Council of National Defense, 1917-19. 

Alumni secretary and editor, Ohio State University, 1919-28; instructor of 
journalism and education, 1925-29; junior dean, College of Education, 1928-32; 
vice president, 1932-41. 

President, University of Wyoming, 1942-45. 

President, University of Minnesota, since 1945. 

Chairman, American Council on Education, 1950-51. 

Chairman, United States Advisory Committee on Educational Exchange. De- 
partment of State, since 1951. 

President, Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 1947-48. 

Club: Rotary. 

Vernon Lewis Nickell 

Address.—State Department of Public Instruction, 100 Centennial Building, 
Springfield, I. 

Eaperience.—Graduated from Illinois Wesleyan Academy, 1914; student, Ili- 
nois Wesleyan University, 3 years; B. E., Illinois State Normal University, 
1929; M. A., University of Illinois, 1932; Ed. D (honorary), Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 

Rural school teacher, 1909 superintendent of schools, Champaign, IIl., 1930- 
January 1943; State superintendent of public instruction, since January 1943. 

President, County Tuberculosis Association. 

Past president, Arrowhead Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

Member, Nursing School Committee, Burnham City Hospital; N. B. A.; Illi- 
nois Education Association (past president) ; East Central District; Kappa Phi 
Kappa ; Phi Delta Kappas ; Kappa Delta Pi; Mason (Shriner) ; Elk. 

Clubs : Exchange, Union League. 


Kenneth Edison Oberholtzer 


Address.—Superintendent of public schools, Denver, Colo. 

Ezperience.—B. 8., University of Illinois, 1924; M. S., A. and M. College of 
Texas, 1928; Ph. D., Columbia, 1937 ; Doctor of Humanics (honorary), College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, 1947; LL. D., University 
ef Oklahoma City, 1951. 

Teacher, principal and superintendent of schools, Belleville, Tex., Public 
Schools, 1924-28; teacher and superintendent of schools, El Campo, 1928-34; 
superintendent of schools, Lubbock, 1934-37; Long Beach, Calif., 1937-47; Den- 
ver, Colo., since 1947. 

Member, board of trustees, University of Denver, Colo. Women’s College. 

Served in charge of developing educational programs, Information and Educa- 
tion Division, War Department, 1942-45. 

Vice president, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Member, National Conference of Christians and Jews (member, educational 
commission); Canadian-United States Committee on Education; N. E. A.; 
Educational Policies Commission; American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (chairman, 1951 Yearbook Commission; president, 1951-52); Chamber 
of Commerce; Alpha Zeta, Sigma Xi; Phi Delta Kappa; Mason (32d degree 
Shriner). 

Author: American Agricultural Problems for the Social Studies, 1937. 

Club : Rotary (Denver). 


Howard Charles Petersen 


Address.—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eeperience.—A. B., De Pauw University, 1930; LL. D., 1953; J. D., University 
of Michigan, 1933. 

Associate, Cravath, Gersdorff, Sevaine Wood (now Cravath, Swains & Moore), 
New York City, 1983-40. 

Member, National Emergency Committee of Military Training Corps, Associa- 
tion, 1940. 

Served as counsel to committee appointed by President Roosevelt to draft 
Selective Service regulations, 1940. 

Successively special assistant and executive assistant to Under Secretary of 
War, 1945; Assistant Secretary of War, December 1945-—July 1947. 

Executive vice president, direct, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co., 1947-50; 
president since 1950. 
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Headed United States delegation to London Conference with Commonwealth 
Nations on Japanese Trade Relations, 1948. 

National finance chairman of Eisenhower preconvention campaign, 1952. 

Director of the Panama Company. 

Trustee, Philadelphia Y. M. C. A.; University of Pennsylvania Museum ; Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Committee on Economic Development. 

Awarded Medal for Merit, 1945; War Department; Exceptional Civilian Serv- 
ice Award, 1945; Selective Service Medal, 1946. 

Member, New York and Indiana State bars; Association Bar of city of New 
York; American Philosophical Society ; president, World Affairs Council, Phila- 
delphia; Phi Gamma Delta. 

Author: Selective Service Manual (edited with annotations), 1940. 

Clubs: Racquet, Midday, Franklin Inn, Merion Cricket (Philadelphia), Law- 
yer’s (Ann Arbor). 


Paul Clare Reinert 

Address.—St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Experience.—A. B., St. Louis University, 19383; A. M., 1984; Ph. D., University 
of Chicago, 1944; LL. D., St. Ambrose College, 1951; Xaxier University, 1954. 

Member, Society of Jesus. 

Instructor in classical languages and English, Creighton University High 
School, Omaha, Nebr., 1934-37; instructor in education and registrar, St. Mary’s 
College, Kans., 1987-41; professor of education, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., since 1950; dean of College of Arts and Sciences since 1944; director of 
summer session, 1944-45; vice president, 1948 ; president, since 1949. 

Regent of Senior Corporate Colleges. 

Member, Phi Delta Kappa. 


Edgar W. Smith 


Address.—852 Pittock Block, Portland, Oreg. 

Experienced.—Retired businessman, interests in farms, insurance and grain 
elevators. 

Regional director, Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions. 

Formerly president of the Oregon Board of Higher Education. 

Voted most outstanding citizen in the city of Portland. 

Formerly president of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Toured Japan as an ambassador of goodwill for the west coast. 

Chosen by the Department of Defense to tour certain installations and report 

his views. 
Anna Lord Strauss 


Address.—Connecticut College and Adult Education Fund, Lord Foundation, 
27 East 69th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Experience.—Educator : Horace Mann School, Miss Marshall’s classes (N. Y.), 
New York School for Secretaries; Honorary doctor of Humanities, Hood Col- 
lege, 1951; L. H. D., Temple University, 1953; LL. D., Western College for 
Women, 1954. 

Secretary, New York office, Federal Reserve Board, 1918; United States Ship- 
ping Board, 1918; War Trade Board, 1919; United States Department of State, 
1919-20; American Red Cross, 1921-22. 
soln Century Magazine, advancing from secretary to managing editor, 

Librarian, employment service, New York Department of Labor, 1931-33. 

Member of the Board of Directors, League of Women voters, 1934-38. 

President, New York City League of Women Voters, 1937-43. 

In personnel work, Chance Vought, division United Aircraft Corp., 1943-44. 

President, League of Women Voters of the United States, 1944-50. 

: Consumer representative for New York City Compliance Board, N. R. A., 
Special Examiner for Register of city of New York. 
New York City Civil Service Commission, 1940. 
Member of United States delegation to U. N. General Assembly, Paris, 1951-52. 
Pe... -% States State Dept. Educational Exchange representative in Southeast 
a, ‘ 
Trustee, Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
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President, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. 

Recipient M. Carey Thomas Award, Bryn Mawr College, 1948. 

Member of Famine Emergency Committee, 1946. 

Member of Citizens Food Committee. 

Vice chairman of President’s Commission on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights. 

Trustee of Connecticut College. 

Committee for Economie Development. 

Adult Education Fund of Ford Foundation. 

Rockefeller Public Service Award Commission. 

Citizens’ Committee for Hoover Report. 

Foreign Policy Association. 

American Association for the United Nations. 

Am, Mus. of Immigration. 

Clubs : Cosmopolitan, Town Hall (New York). 


John Hay Whitney 


Address.—J. H. Whitney & Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Experience.—Groton School, 1916-22; Oxford University, England, 1926-27; 
Yale, 1922-26. 

Senior partner of J. H. Witney & Co., New York City. 

Chairman of the board, Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Director, Great Northern Paper Co. 

President, John Hay Whitney Foundation. 

Served as colonel, AAF, World War II. 

: Appointed special adviser and consultant on public affairs by Department of 
tate. 

Member, business advisory council, Department of Commerce; N. Y. Banking 
Board; Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 1954; Policy Committee on 
Personnel, 1954. 

Trustee, National Planning Association. 

Vice president, New York Hospital. 

Chairman of the board, Museum of Modern Art. 

Member, Corporation of Yale University. 

Vice president of the Yale Council. 

Clubs: Augusta National Golf, Meadow Brook (Westbury, L. I.), Knicker- 
bocker, New York Yacht, Racquet and Tennis, Scroll and Key (New York City). 


Laurence Frederick Whittemore 


Address.—Brown Co., 150 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 

Ea«perience.—Pembroke Academy, 1912; M. A., Dartsmouth College, 1948; 
LL. D., University of New Hampshire, 1950; D. C. L. (honorary), Lowell Textile 
Institute, 1952; professorship (honorary), 1952; LL. D., Marlboro College, 1953 ; 
D. Se., Suffolk University, 1954. 

Employee, Boston and Maine R. R., 1913-17; assistant, New Hampshire, For 
Commissioner, 1919-22; general manager, Fellows & Son, 1922-25; tax Com- 
missioner, State of New Hampshire, 1925-29; general representative, Boston and 
Maine R, R., 1929-32; assistant to president, Boston Maine R. R.; Maine Central 
R. R., 1932-46; president, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 1946-48; president, 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. Co., 1948-50; president, Brown Co., since 1950; 
chairman of the board, director, since 1952; president, director Brown Corp., 
Latuque, Canada, since 1950. 

Director, B. & M. R. R.; Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc.; National Life Insur- 
ance Co., Montpelier, Vt.; Northeastern Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Peerless 
Casualty Co.; Boston Garden-Arena Corp.; Guarantee Co. North America, Mon- 
treal, P. Q.; Northeastern Power Co.; Rumford Printing Co., Concord, N. H.; 
Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 

Trustee, New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, N. H. 

Member, International Development Advisory Board, Washington, D. C. 

Trustee, Boston University; Brookings Institute; Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Memorial, Windsor, Vt.; Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H.; Pembroke 
Academy ; University of New Hampshire. 

Director, United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Clubs: Algonquin, Madison Square Garden (board of governor) (Boston) ; 
Snowshoe (Concord, N. H.) ; Mount Royale (Montreal). 
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Theodore Otte Yntema 


Address.—Ford Motor Co., 83000 Shaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

Ewperience.—A. B., Hope College, Michigan, 1921; A. M., University of Illinois, 
1922; A. M., University of Chicago, 1924; Ph. D., 1929; C. P. A., Illinois, 1924; 
’ studied, Harvard, 1926-27. 

Instructor in accounting, University of Chicago; professor of statistics, 1930- 
44; professor of business and economic policy, 1944-49; director of research, 
Cowles Commission, 1939-42; acting associate professor of statistics, Stanford 
University, 1929-80; consulting economist, United States Steel Corp., 1938-40; 
economic consultant, NRA, 1934-35; chief statistician, Div. Industrial Ma- 
terials, Defense Commission, 1940; special consultant, War Shipping Admini- 
stration, 1942; consulting economist, Stein, Roe & Farnham, 1945-49; Lord- 
Abbett, 1946-49; Ford Motor Co., 1947-49; research director, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1942-49; vice president finance, Ford Motor Co., since 
1949 ; director since 1950. 

Director, National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Trustee, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Cranbrook Academy of Art; Public 
Administration Clearing House. 

Fellow, American Statistical Association, Econometric Society. 

Member, American Economic Association, Institute of Mathematics Statistics. 

Author: “A Mathematical Reformulation of the Theory of International 
Trade,” 1932. 


Co-author: “Jobs and Markets,” 1946, 

Clubs: Detroit, Bloomfield Hills Country, Bloomfield Open Hunt. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a brief question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Frettncuuysen. I wonder if there are any additions contem- 
plated to this National Committee. 

Dr. Hunt. Mr. Frelinghuysen; yes, sir. The Secretary is consid- 
ering sending to the President: probably within the next 2 or 3 weeks 
the names of 3 or 4 additional members of the committee, particularly 
concerned that there should be more representation in the southern 
geographical area of the country than is incorporated within these 33 
members. Those recommendations are currently being secured and 
will be forwarded to the President in a relatively short period of time. 
Thank you for that question. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, should we wait until after Mr. Hunt’s 
full statement to question him, or should we question him at this 
point about these names? 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed to question him now, if you care to. 
I notice our reporter is here. Members of the committee may ask 
questions at any point. 

Mr. Gwixn. Now, Mr. Hunt, I think our experience in the Congres- 
sional committees—and certainly our experience, I should think, would 
confirm it—is that the more distinguished the names are of the men on 
these committees the less work they will do, which is the necessity of 
the case, and the more completely dependent they are going to be on 
the staff that they will appoint to make this study for them. Is that 
not the practical approach to it ? ¥ 

Dr. Hunt. Mr. Gwinn, the current experiences of the committee do 
not bear that out. There have been two meetings of the committee 
held so far. The first one was called on very short notice, and at that 
time there were present 26 of the 33 members. 

The second meeting of the committee was held on the ist of June. 
The first committee meeting was held, I believe, on the 27th of April. 
and the second was held on the ist of June. At the second meeting of 
the committee some 27 or 28 members of the 33, as I recall it, were 
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present. We have had, so far, unusually fine attendance of committee 
members. 

Mr. Gwinn. You may have attendance—— 

Dr. Hunv. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Gwinn. But that was not the point of my statement. These 
men cannot do appreciably any of the work that this committee is 
going to come up with, is that not so? 

Dr. Hunt. We would feel, sir, that by their indication of interest in 
the committee that carries with it a conviction of responsibility for 
working with it on the committee, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. They will not even know who will be a good man on the 
committee to do this technical work. They will have to take the ad- 
vice of somebody else on that. 

Now, you have already had an experience of appointing a man and 
then finding the protest so great that the committee had to dismiss the 
man that they appointed to be, I take it, the head of the staff of this 
committee. Was that not so? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir, Mr. Gwinn. Early in the history of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Josephs and Dr. Henry, the chairman and vice chairman 
for the committee, arranged a contractual relationship with a Wash- 
ington firm, McKinsey and Co., to prepare for the early consid- 
eration of the committee certain areas of responsibility that the 
committee might consider. That contract is being discharged at 
the present time, but it was a firm contract and did not relate solely 
to one individual. Certain members of the firm are working to 
prepare and are preparing this material, sir. I believe that is what 
you had reference to. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have forgotten the man’s name, for the man who 
was objected to. I understand that he was let out. 

Dr. Hunt. No director has yet been appointed. That is a respon- 
sibility to which the committee must give early consideration. 

Mr. Gwinn. The point of my inquiry is this 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. This is an administration proposal. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And it is an administration committee that is proposed 
to Congress. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. We do not know much about it. I would not think 
that Walt Disney would spend much time going into these questions. 
Would you? 

Dr. owe. Well, he has taken a great interest in the educational 
field, sir. That I do know about Mr. Disney. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know, but that is not my question. Do you think 
he is going to do any work examining into this? 

Dr, Hunt. In his statement of acceptance, sir, he indicated that he 
would be prepared to. 

You know, of course, Mr. Gwin, that the Walt Disney studios have 
prepared many, many materials that are educational in character. 
It seemed to be a very good appointment. He has indicated his interest 
in the work of the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. This is no reflection on the distinction of these persons, 
in their field. 
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Dr. Hunt. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. But I am trying to get ata study. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Anna Lord Strauss has been crusading through the 
League of Women Voters for Federal Aid to Education for years 
and years, so we have some of these members who are already com- 
mitted, very definitely, as this man we were referring to awhile ago 
was very definitely committed to the idea of Federal participation in 
education. That was the objection to him. 

I have just raised the question. If Congress is going to be respon- 
sible for the expenditure of a lot of money, why should Congress not 
be responsible for setting up a scientific institution whose business it 
is to make such studies as this, which would free us from votes of 
committees that will be slanted one way or the other, in all probability, 
to start with, and which will come out with a vote in the end, maybe, 
according to one slant or the other on that committee. 

Dr. Hunt. As the Commissioner explains the work in the program 
of the committee, I believe some of your questions will come into 
sharper focus, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Dr. Hunt. It might be that you would like to consider them in the 
light of the Commissioner’s testimony, at which time I would be 
happy to respond also, sir. 

Should I continue with the testimony, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exiiorr. You may continue. 

Dr. Hunt. Recognizing the importance of immediate action on 
this problem so closely related to defense manpower needs, the Presi- 
dent allocated a sum of $50,000 from his emergency fund to assist the 
committee in commencing its deliberations. These funds were allo- 
cated to the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to be administered in behalf of the President and his 
committee. This procedure was adopted as a result of the experience 
of the Department in originating the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Education. At the time legislation was requested authorizin 
this conference, there were some who felt that the proposals inched 
sufficient substance and preliminary planning. In order to avoid this 
shortcoming again, it was felt that any request for congressional action 
and/or support should be based upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a representative citizens’ committee, after careful considera- 
tion of needs and possible courses of action. 

The proposals which are before you today are an outgrowth of de- 
liberations by the President’s Committee. In examining this area of 
concern they have found ample evidence to support the President’s 
conviction that planning and action are called for in this important 
area. The Committee has suggested what it considers to be an appro- 
a approach to the siaatalin of such planning and action, and 

as asked the President to seek implementation of these proposals. 

The legislation before you is designed to enable the Committee 
camelnaadl by the President to guide to completion a 2-year program 
which it has proposed. The legislation requested would give the nec- 
essary congressional authorization so that the funds could then be 
appropriated. The details of the program and the enabling legis- 
lation I shall ask Commissioner Brownell to explain to you. 
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In urging this committee to give favorable consideration to the leg- 
islation which is before it, I would like to emphasize the importance 
which the administration in general and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in particular, attach to this matter. We 
consider the execution of this recommended program to be a matter of 
urgent concern to the strength and welfare of the Nation, and to the 
essential well-being of the American people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Hunt. 

I want to say particularly in regard to the last sentence you read, 
in which you state: 

We consider the execution of this recommended program to be a matter of 
urgent concern to the strength and welfare of the Nation, and to the essential 
well-being of the American people. 
that I join you in that sentiment very sincerely. I think this is a 
matter of very urgent importance, and it was because I so felt that I 
tried to arrange these hearings on Monday. 

I am sure the gentleman understands—and I would like for the 
record to show—that insofar as the remainder of the week is con- 
cerned we probably will not be able to hold additional hearings this 
week on account of the press of our legislative business. 

Mr. Gwinn, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. On page 6 you refer to— 


the President’s conviction that planning and action are called for— 


Whose planning and whose action ? 

Dr. Hunt. The committee, Mr. Gwinn, has, as I regard it, as its 
major purpose the focusing of attention on the part of the Nation to 
the problems that soon will confront the institutions of-learning be- 
yond the high school. We know, as the Commissioner will point out, 
that our current college and university enrollment, at approximately 
234 million, will in the course of the next 10 or 15 years increase to 
somewhere between 5 million and 614 million. It is going to be more 
than doubled in a period of some 10 to 15 years. 

How the country is going to meet this problem is the concern of all 
of the citizens. 

I have long held that education is primarily, historically, and 
traditionally a local and a State responsibility. We have found, how- 
ever, sir, as the Commissioner will soon point out, that only 5 or 6 
States have so far done anything that might at all be considered as 
adequate planning in pointing to the needs of this tremendous accelera- 
tion of the  pesenonarn that will soon be applying for admission to our 
colleges and universities. We feel, therefore, that much will be ac- 
complished if the Nation can be attuned to this need, which will be the 
responsibility of the committee to direct such attention to. 

I would say, therefore, sir, that the problem is primarily the con- 
cern of the local and State governments. The committee will have 
served a very real purpose if it will accelerate action on the part of the 
local and State governments to do the planning that will care for this 
contemplated increase in enrollment. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can the Government plan, except that it can 
announce, as you surely did originally, under the legislation creating 
the Educational Department ? Tt can give the people the facts, and it 
should do that. 
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Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can you plan for this Nation to meet this problem ? 

Dr. Hunt. We found, sir, as a result of the White House Con- 
ference on Education that in a period of less than 2 years there were 
some 4,000 local and State conferences which preceded the White 
House Conference on Education, and in these conferences more than 
500,000 interested citizens participated. We would like to feel that in 
the next 2 years there will be a like concern on the part of the nation in 
terms of the problems of education beyond the high school. 

Here again I am sure that the Commissioner in his testimony, Mr. 
Chairman, will bring out these areas of interest and of concern of 
the committee, and of his own office. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am trying to get an understanding of the philosophy 
back of your efforts here, as a Department. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are the Under Secretary in that Department. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I should say this: Is it not a fact that all these con- 
ferences that were going on were before the White House Conference 
came into the picture and were the normal conferences and procedures 
that you coal expect to find ? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir; I would say not, sir. I would think without the 
stimuiation of the White House Conference on Education probably 
most of those conferences would not have been held. 

Mr. Gwinn. But these were held before the White House Con- 
ference ? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, but they were stimulated, sir, by the National Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on Education. That was a part 
of that planning. 

A moment ago you questioned me as to what planning I thought 
would be the legitimate concern of this committee. I would say I 
would draw that illustration. It would have the responsibility of 
stimulating these regional, local, and State conferences to meet the 
needs in the educational field beyond the high school. 

Mr. Gwinn. So instead of stimulating them to meet their own needs 
it turns out the White House Conference comes forward with a pro- 
posal to meet the needs by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Hunt. No, I would say only in part, sir. The committee charged 
with the responsibility of considering the question as to the financing 
of education pointed to the need to accelerate pending construction. 
But I would point out, sir, that as the result of this stimulation there 
has been an increased building program that has been going on. 

In the same area the same acceleration must take place if these addi- 
tional 2 million to 3 million young men and young women are going to 
be served in our colleges and our universities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that was good, from my point of view. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And, I take it, from yours. 

Dr. Hunt. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is in line with the work of your Department? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwryxn. To provide material and facts to help the Nation meet 
its own needs. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. But there were involved in all of this many persons 
who have been crusaders for years to get the Federal Government 
into this business. They were at the White House Conference. It 
looks to me as if they dominated the White House Conference, and 
the great thing they were concerned with was whether or not we were 
going to get Federal aid. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now we have this same thing with many of the same 
persons involved in this educational problems above high school, 
which is likely to develop in this second White House Conference, 
is it not? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir. I think not. The national committee, or the 
committee whose membership roster I have just read, has in its two 
meetings not determined any fixed pattern of action other than to 
survey the several areas of interest that the Commissioner will detail 
in his testimony. 

You will recall, Mr. Gwinn, that in addition to the national com- 
mittee there was ultimately appointed through the States almost 
2,000 men and women who came to Washington for 3 days. Now, it 
stands to reason that within a number as large as that there would 
be all elements of interest represented. 

You are right in suggesting that within that group there were those 
who had long held that there should be a Federal support of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. And it happened that those elements dominated com- 
pletely the report that presumed to give a consensus of the opinions 
of the 1,800 delegates present. 

Dr. Hunt. You will remember, sir, however, that they were selected 
by their discussion groups as they moved from consideration of one 
area toanother. That was the situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did it not seem to you quite remarkable that the 2 
persons which all those 1,800 delegates finally selected to write the 
consensus were those among them who were crusaders for Federal 
aid to education, and that both of them come from the National Edu- 
cation Association ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield 
for a question only ? 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Having not heard from Commissioner Brown- 
ell, we are not sure—at least 1 am not sure as yet—whether there is 
a White House Conference on Higher Education definitely projected, 
which might or might not be slanted. I do understand from Mr. 
Gwinn’s questioning that he feels that the President’s Committee al- 
ready established may be slanted toward certain conclusions. I should 
imagine that you would object to that as a conclusion. You would 
certainly consider that the President’s Committee is a representative 
one. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Which hasan open mind on the problems. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Which that committee and these State confer- 
ences will meet. 

Dr. Hunr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I just wonder if we could hear in a little more 
detail from Commissioner Brownell what the plans are, and then we 

79666—56——3 
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can go back and discuss the basic philosophy and what the apprehen- 
sions of any member of the subcommittee might be as to their activities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I would like to have an answer to the question, 
because the witness brought in the White House Conference as an illus- 
tration of the kind of procedure that we can as a people follow, and 
as an illustration of good practice, possibly; is that not so? 

Dr. Hunt. I would indicate, Mr. Gwinn, that no format has as yet 
been determined by the national committee. No decision has been 
reached as to whether or not there would or should be held another 
White House Conference on Education concerned with the problems of 
education beyond the high school here in Washington. 

The committee does feel that it is necessary to stimulate State and 
regional planning, and to bring that about the committee is interested 
in promoting these State and regional conferences. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we could not—any of us—object to that. That 
is what we would like to see. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. But these things do not end up that way. At least, the 
White House Conference did not end up that way. It ended up asa 
culmination of 25 years of crusading for Federal aid to education. 

Dr. Hunt. The records of the two meetings of the committee will 
show that there was expressed a desire on the part of the committee to 
consider this very, very carefully before any decision should be 
reached. So the committee then is without any stated objective as it 
relates to a final culminating activity which might or might not take 
place here in the city of Washington, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I just put the question to you: Did you not think 
it rather remarkable and strange that the White House Conference was 
deliberately designed to be dominated by the lay element in the com- 
mittee as against the professional and that the two persons finally 
emerging at the end of the conference to write the consensus of opinion 
of the conference were, I think, a former president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, president or superintendent of education in one of 
the States, an old-line crusader for Federal education, a writer on the 
subject; and the other one an executive secretary of one of the subcom- 
mittees of the National Education Association who has appeared many 
times before this committee for Federal aid to education. 

Dr. Hunr. I can only point out, Mr. Gwinn, that they were elected 
as the result of procedures that had been agreed upon by the entire 
conference, during which, in the consideration of the 6 major areas 
coming before the conference, each of the groups selected its own 
final 2 spokesmen. In the process the two individuals to whom you 
refer were selected. 

As you know, none of us in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare were official delegates, nor did we sit in on the delibera- 
tions, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that. I have asked you the question: 
Did it not occur to you, honestly, that it was rather strange and re- 
markable, at least, that that should have turned out to be the end result 
of a conference designed to be dominated by the lay element in the 
society as against the professional ? 

Dr. Hunt. When the designation of these 2 individuals, sir, was 
announced, it occurred to me that there must have been a very real 
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expression of interest on the part of the conference in having these 
2 people named. 

I would agree with you, sir, I thought it was a coincidence that 2 
people who had long been so active in their concern and support for 
Federal aid to education should have the final responsibility, but 
the process itself I did not question because I knew how the spokes- 
men of each of the 6 groups had been chosen, sir. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. I wonder, if we assume that it was an unusual 
coincidence that we did have those two individuals chosen as spokes- 
men—even if we should agree that it is an unusual coincidence— 
whether we should therefore conclude that they stacked the conclusions 
to suit themselves. There was no question that the laymen who did 
dominate, in fact, the conference, objected to the conclusions as re- 
ported by the people whom they chose to draw up the final reports. 

Dr. Hunt. Further, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and members of the com- 
mittee, the Chairman indicated both before and after each of the 6 
reports had been given, that any minority view would be welcomed 
by the national committee, sir. You will find, therefore, within the 
report itself submitted under date of April 6 to the President there 
are other views that have been expressed. So the entire membership 
of the White House Conference, consisting, as Mr. Gwinn has said, 
of about 1,800 representatives, had the opportunity—each one—to in- 
dicate acceptance or rejection of the report as presented by the 2 
spokesmen for each of the 6 areas. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Any questions? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. No, Mr. Chairman; not at this time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We thank you very much, Dr. Hunt, for your very 
able and helpful statement. 

At this time we will ask Dr. S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to 
favor us with his statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Brownetn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As Under Secretary Hunt has indicated, the proposals before you 
are a matter of pressing and vital concern to the welfare of the Nation. 
I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to explain 
in some detail first, the nature and scope of the problems we face in 
the field of education beyond high school; second, the methods by 
which it is proposed to treat these problems. 

May I also express appreciation to you for the early hearing you 
are giving to this proposed legislation. 

It has been my privilege to meet with the President’s Committee 


on Education fs, hace High School in its meetings, and to partici- 


pate in the several meetings it has held with leaders in education, and 
with individuals or small groups from Government and non-Govern- 
ment enterprises that depend for their efficiency upon the trained 
manpower of this Nation. 
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In my remarks today, I shall, therefore, endeavor to speak not only 
for my own Department, but for officials of other Government agen- 
cies who have expressed their concern about this problem to me, for 
educators who-have discussed these matters with me, and for the com- 
mittee of lay citizens and educators appointed by the President to 
formulate the proposals which are under consideration here today. 


1. THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
REYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Let me stress first of all that the name given to the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond High School was selected with care. 

This Committee has been asked to extend its concern to the whole 
broad range of educational opportunities and needs not accounted for 
in our system of elementary and secondary schools. You will recall 
that the Committee for the White House Conference on Education 
early decided to limit itself to the problems of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This new committee is, in a sense, concerned with 
everything not covered by the White House Conference. 

I will call your attention to the chart which lists some of those 
various organizations and institutions that are concerned with the 
problems of education beyond the high school: The apprenticeship, 
the junior and community colleges, libraries, home study, liberal arts 
colleges, universities, and the like. (Chart referred to follows :) 


THE VARIETY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


WITH WHICH THE COMMITTEE IS CONCERNED 























Mr. Exx1orr. I see home study listed as one of the variety of edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the high school. What does the term 
“home study” embrace ? 

Dr. Browne.u. There are a variety of programs that have been 
developed on a rather systematic basis for home study. The most com- 
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mon form is in the correspondence school organizations, either through 
what are known as correspondence schools or for university exten- 
sion divisions at some of our universities, and so on. That is the pri- 
mary agency for that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. 

Dr. Browne.u. This broad province affects the lives and well being 
of a vast segment of the American people. The challenge inherent 
in a program of this scope is varied and complex. 

A wide variety of institutions, both public and private, are involved 
in formal higher education alone. This second chart points out there 
are a little more than 1,200 institutions that are privately sup- 
ported, and some 655 institutions are are publicly supported, varying 
in their types of programs, as indicated by the different colors in the 
disks. (Chart referred to follows :) 


THERE 4S: INSTITUTIONAL VARIETY 


SOURCE : Office of Education” 


The enrollment in the publicly supported colleges is, I think, about 
56 percent of the total enrollment. What we have shown on this 
chart is the numbers of institutions, rather than the enrollment of 
the institutions, and you will notice that some of the colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, junior colleges, technical and professional institutes, the 
theological institutions, universities, teachers’ colleges, indicate the 
variety of institutions to take care of the complex problems in the field 
of higher education. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. May | interrupt again? In the total number 
enrolled, there are less enrolled in the private institutions than there 
are in the public. 

Dr. Browne. That is right. Of the total enrollment in higher 
education, about 56 percent, I think it is, at the present time are en- 
rolled in the public institutions, and about 44 percent in the private 
institutions. 
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Mr. Freincuvysen. And what is the current, overall total? Some- 
what less than 8 million? 

Dr. Brownext. About 2% million at the present time. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Thank you. 

Dr. Brownetu. Each one of these institutions, or almost all of these 
institutions, have their own board of control and their own consti- 
tuency, as well as their own set of problems, and there is no uniformity 
of pattern and no central authority in American higher education, 
which increases the difficulty that is involved in the problem that Mr. 
Gwinn called to your attention. 

How is it that you take this complex situation and stimulate overall 
action and planning on the part of all these different institutions as 
they relate to our overall national well-being? This complex situation 
is further compounded by the extent and the variety of post-high- 
school institutions that are outside of the framework of formal higher 
education, and I would call to your attention, for instance, the tech- 
nical institutes, apprenticeship, adult education in higher institutions, 
extension courses, private business schools and home study courses, 
and the length of the lines on that chart indicate the numbers that are 
enrolled in those types of institutions. In fact, the number of per- 
sons that are pursuing their education through these avenues ap- 
proaches the numbers that are enrolled in the so-called formal higher 
education. We have a further problem which lies in trying to recon- 
cile the forces of supply and demand which grow out of two situations. 
(Chart referred to see below.) 


OTHER EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
FOR 1.7 MILLION ADDITIONAL PEOPLE 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
60,000 PERSONS 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
170,000 


EXTENSION COURSES 
257,000 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Source: Stoff 
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First, the demands of a rapidly increasing population for more edu- 
cation, and the supply of the opportunities that are available to them. 
Secondly, the demands of society for persons to have more education 
and the supply of such persons available to pursue advanced educa- 
tion. 

In order to give you some idea of the scope and complexity of this 
supply and demand picture—both now and in the future—I would like 
to present to you a sampling of materials which have been brought to 
the attention of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High 
School. 

I would like to depart from my text for a moment, if I may, to 
comment on a question that was raised by Congressman Gwinn in 
reference to the utilization of the Committee. I would like to reinforce 
his point of the fact that in order to get the best use of such a commit- 
tee, it is obviously necessary to have good staff work, and that is one of 
the problems, getting a competent staff so that the members of the 
Committee may utilize their time and their background of competence 
to exercise their judgment as representatives of the American people 
on what shall be done about these problems that are presented as a 
result of the staff studies. 

It is not the staff that decides the questions, but the purpose of 
having the representative group is so that the representative group 
can examine critically all of the materials that are presented to them 
and as a result of that can exercise their good judgment. 

The materials that I am using here today are samplings of the mate- 
rials that have been utilized in presenting the problem to this com- 
mittee as it has met in its meetings to date so that they can exercise 
their opinion and judgment as they discuss the matter. 

These materials have been culled from a variety of sources and as a 
result, there may be some inconsistency, and perhaps even some in- 
accuracy, but they do suggest some of the proportions of the demands 
that are being made and will increasingly be made upon our educa- 
tional system. 

What I would like to do in this first chart is to point out that as a 
result of studies by the Labor Department, we can see that we can 
expect an increase of 21 million persons in the United States labor 
force by 1975, and according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
largest single percentage increase in the various occupations will occur 
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in the professional and technical fields, which are shown here at the 
left. (Chart referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ESTIMATES 


21 MILLION INCREASE IN LABOR FORCE BY 1975 
PERCENT CHANGE IN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS WILL VARY 


























Professional, Proprietors, Clerical, Craftsmen Operatives Service Laborers 
Technical § Managers Sales 


SOURCE Bureow of Lobor Stetistics 


The shaded column indicates the parentage of our total labor force 


at the present time and the solid column indicates the percentage that 
we may expect in 1975. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if you could come up so we could see it. We 
can’t very well see the percentages. 

Dr. Browne. The purpose of this chart was to show the percentage 
of change that we may expect in the various occupations between now 
and 1975, You will notice the expectation of an increase in the profes- 
sional-technical field of some 75 percent; in the clerical-sales, 49 per- 
cent ; and in craftsmen, 45 percent. 

The only place that we can expect a decrease in the percentage is in 
the area of laborers, the group that require the least amount of prepa- 
ration, so that it simply means from the standpoint of education “4 
yond the high school that we have to expect an acceleration in the 
demand for more education in order to provide for our labor force. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I wonder if we could, for the sake of the 
record, get some figures, as well as percentages, indicating the present 
number in the professional and sihnical category. I should also like 
to see an estimate of what the figure would be as of 1975. We should 
have the overall figures and also a breakdown of those figures. 

Dr. Brownetu. We will be very glad to give you the original figures 
from which this chart was made, and I will ask Dr. Babbidge if he 
will make a note of that so we can supply that for the record. 

(The information to be furnished follows :) 
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Projection of employment by major occupation groups to 1975 * 


| 





April 1975 





Using April 1955 per- | Using rough projection 
April 1955 cent distribution of trend in percent 
(MRLF) | distribution, 1910-55 
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1 Extreme caution should be used in applying these figures for the projections are based on very rough esti- 
mates of existing trends in the occupational categories and do not consider changes now taking place in the 
specific occupations. A more valid projection must be based on a careful analysis of trends in each specific 
occupation. Such a study is now underway by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and will be completed by 
the end of this calendar year. 

2 BLS projection. 

3 As assumed by Joint Committee on the Economic Report in their projections for 1965. 

¢ Unemployment assumed to be 4 percent of civilian labor force. 


Source: Prepared by Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Apr. 16, 1956. 


Mr. Gwrnn. It is a rather interesting fact that what happens, 
though, over a period, disputes those facts in marked ways, like the 
demand for engineers and scientists in the 1920’s, or after the 1920’s, 
I think it was. 

The 1920’s stimulated an enormous production of engineers and 
scientists. Then there was a serious surplus in the 1930’s; 1 mean more 
serious than any other profession as I remember it, so that these 
things have a way of changing. 

Maybe we will have a demand for more teachers and missionaries to 
take the place of these military engineers some time. 

Dr. Brownett. If all of us had the foresight that we would like to 
have, of course, we would be able to plan more accurately, but we do 
know that there are these forces at work, in the field of automation, 
particularly, and in the way in which our scientific society is develop- 
ing, which relieve us of many of the tasks that formerly were pro- 
vided by the untrained and unskilled, and that in order to do that, 
we have to have many people capable of building the machines and 
servicing the machines that are complicated, and that calls for trained 
personnel. 

Similarly, in our research that we are carrying on, we are devel- 
oping in the fields of health and medicine knowledge that requires 
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more trained personnel to take care of our health needs. Even in the 
field of our organization and management of business and industry 
the complexity of our problems means that the relatively untrained 
person that was able to be successful a generation or two ago is just 
forced out of the picture, so that the point that I think comes out of 
this chart and any other studies we make is that a larger percentage of 
our population is being required to have more education than our 
predecessors, and those of us at the present time, in order to carry on 
the kind of society in which we live. 

That is the point that I wanted to make. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, that is pretty sensible, that the places 
of the common laborer are reducing. He has to know how to handle 
a machine. However, in the peuiidll picture, do you think we can de- 
vise any more sensitive response to demand than we now have? 

The economic stimulus is probably the greatest we could devise. 

Dr. Browne.u. I think that we can be more sensitive to demand 
than we are at the present time. In other words, I think it is essen- 
tial for us to cut down on what is called the lead time by our indus- 
trial people and by our defense people; that is, the time that exists 
between the time when we know what we need and the time when 
we are able to provide for it. 

For instance, one of our serious situations at the present time is in 
shortages of teachers, and in shortages of engineers, and in those areas. 
So to speak, the lead time there is this: That if we decide today that 
we need more engineers, somehow or other we have to induce more 
people to enroll in engineering and the time between their enrolling 
in engineering and their getting out as trained engineers is about a 
minimum of 4 years. 

If we know that we need more people trained through the Ph. D. 
level for the scientific research, and more medical research, and for 
teaching in our colleges and universities, that means that we have to 
induce more people to go in that advanced training beyond college, 
and a minimum time beyond that is 3 years—most frequently it is 
more than that—to get those advanced degrees. 

How do you get our young people and our colleges and universities 
sensitive to that problem so that they can see ahead of time what these 
needs are likely to be and will go in those directions? That is one 
of the purposes of this whole program: To get those facts to our 
1,800 or more colleges so that the college people, the people who sup- 
port the colleges, and the young people who are going into college, 
will be aware of these bons me and what needs to be done. 

If you are going to double your engineering enrollment in an in- 
stitution, you have to provide not only more faculty, but ordinarily 
you have to get money to build more buildings and to plan the build- 


ings. 

The method of providing this information about our problems in 
education beyond the high school so that the people who support these 
programs, our legislators, our private donors, the alumnae of the in- 
stitutions, and all the rest of them will move now instead of waiting 
until a few years from now, when we have big shortages in those fields, 
is what we are driving at. We are trying to stimulate the grassroots 
thinking and understanding of the problem so that people will take 
action on them, rather than waiting. 
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Mr, Frecincuvuysen. If we are talking about the need for doing 
more for education beyond the high school, how many of these groups 
would fall into the category that would need to be educated beyond 
the high school ? 

Professional and technical obviously would fall under that category. 
As you have already pointed out, that is the biggest percentage increase, 
but presumably clerical-sales would not need to be educated beyond the 
high school. 

r. Brownewu. Indeed they will. The need of sales-clerical work- 
ers for work beyond the high school is increasing all the time. The 
praplese of distribution is one of our biggest problems, and in that 

eld, as to our clerical and sales people that you find working at the 
counters in the stores, that is only a small part of our total clerical- 
sales staff, so in that area that is going to be one of our largest areas 
in terms of number that will need education beyond the high school. 

I don’t mean by that that they are going to need the liberal arts col- 
lege degree, but the vocational-technical training is more and more 
being shoved up into the 13th and 14th years, and we had a group from 
the National—I was going to say the National Distribution Council, 
but I think that is the wrong name for it—who called upon the Secre- 
tary only a short time ago and they are working very closely with the 
Department of Commerce because of trying to increase the attention 
that is given to this field of preparing properly the leaders in the field 
of the distribution-sales part of our economy. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen, I am still a little puzzled as to how broad 
a term this education beyond the high school is. For instance, with 
reference to another classification, “operatives,” I don’t know what 


that includes. Presumably anybody who needs specialized training in 
order to operate a machine would be an “operative,” and that kind of 
education would be education beyond the high school; is that right ? 
Dr. Brownett. In some cases. These various terms that are used are 
simply the terms that are used by the Department of Labor and this 
was not pera especially to point out the numbers in these various 


groups that would need education beyond the high school. 

We simply took those as illustrative of the fact that in these areas 
which clearly are areas calling for education beyond the high school 
we have ahead of us a large increase, and there would be in the 
clerical-sales a certain percentage in our clerical-distribution field 
that will call for education beyond the high school. 

If you take, for instance, in the insurance field alone, the number 
of people who are required to have education beyond the high school 
in the sales, actuarial, and management field is tremendous, and you 
can go into other areas, and the craftsmen, again. 

As you get beyond the low level of the craftsmen, very many of 
them will require education beyond the high school for our technical 
work in that field. Our technical institutes particularly deal with 
that and the same thing is true of the operative. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. I don’t know how you project your estimated 
need of 614 million, perhaps. Dr. Hunt used that figure, I think. 
It must be a very difficult thing to figure out just how many are going 
to need additional training in order to qualify for their future oc- 
cupations. 

r. BROwNELL. It is. The chart that I want to use in just a moment 
indicates the breadth of the spread that we have to recognize as being 
involved in our estimates of the future. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if you could illustrate in just what ways you 
would go about this stimulation to get the right number to respond 
and not get too many to respond in given fields? 

Dr. Brownetu. May I ask you to hold that off a minute? I won’t 
forget it. I will come back to it. 

However, I would like to show you our plan here which I think 
will answer that in part, and then I can amplify it. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Dr. Browne.u. Suppose I move back to my testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, to point out that so far what I have discussed has been primarily 
the increases that will occur as far as young people preparing for post- 
high school education. 

We also have to recognize that our problem of education beyond 
the high school is not limited to young people who are comin 
out of the school system, but that the changes and the shifts whic 
are occurring in the United States require expanded facilities for 
the further training and retraining of persons whose jobs become 
more complex or who are forced to move into jobs that require 
new and greater skills. 

That problem of providing for our adult education on a retrainin 
basis is a very large one, indeed. If I may have the next chart, 
will only take one moment in calling that to your attention, to give 
you just an illustration of what we anticipate in the field of the 
increase in demand for trained personnel in the field of high-school 
teaching, college and university teaching, and in engineering jobs. 

The first column represents approximately the situation in 1955, the 
second in 1960, and the third column the estimated need in 1970. 

(Chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Commissioner Brownell, let me interrupt you right 
there. Does the 371,000 figure for high school teaching positions in- 
dicate the number of new positions that were opened up in 1955, for 
instance ? 

Dr. Brownett. No. That means the number that are employed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The number that are now employed ? 
aor Browne... That is right. That is the approximate figure in 

55. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. And your estimate is that by 1960 the school system 
will require 458,000 ? 

Dr. Browne... That is correct, and that by 1970 there will need to 
be 625,000 high-school teachers. Similarly, in the case of college 
teachers, whereas we have 196,000 in 1955, we estimate that by 1970 
there will need to be about 495,000. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Let me ask you a question right there. Why does the 
number of positions in college and university teaching more than 
double itself in those years, whereas the number for high-school teach- 
ers is considerably less, even though it is very large? 

Dr. Browne. The reason for that is that the college enrollment 
in 1955 was about at the low point as far as the population is concerned. 

Secondly, we have taken into account the fact that there is an in- 
creasing percentage of the students that are going on into higher edu- 
cation. In the high school, the increase in the percentage that can go 
on and complete high school is so much higher that you can’t increase 
it as rapidly as you can as far as our higher education is concerned. 

Mr. Extiorr. I gather from this chart that some of the most dra- 
matic growth in the field of education in the next few years is going to 
be in the college field, is it not ? 

Dr. BrowneEuu. Every sign points in that direction. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to have, somewhere in the record 
perhaps, the present enrollment in college and the projected enroll- 
ment in 1960 and 1970 to support that teaching staff. I would also like 
to have the same figures for the high-school enrollment, so as to get 
more perspective on the problem. 

Dr. Brownetu. All right, we will see that that is supplied. 

(The information to be furnished follows :) 


Enrollment in higher education projected to 1970-71, assuming 31 percent 
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Enrollment in higher education projected to 1970-71, assuming up to 40 percent 
attendance of college-age group 
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Enrollment in higher education projected to 1970-71, assuming up to 50 percent 
attendance of college-age group 
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Source: The Impending Tidal Wave of Students, a presentation by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1954. 


Dr. Brownetu. The third group down there has to do with engi- 
neering, and again, that shows that as between 1955 and 1970, it is 
estimated there will be more than a doubling in the number of jobs. 
All of these projections have to be based on certain suppositions. 

In the high-school teaching field, we are probably more certain than 


we are in any of the others, because the children are born, they are in 
the schools at the present time, and we know what the rate of attrition 
is, prety well. 

the college and university teaching, the question of whether those 
students will a able to go beyond high school is dependent, of course, 
upon our economy and upon the way in which we operate even more 
than in the high school. 

In the case of the engineering jobs, should the requirements for 
engineering on science and technological development increase as 
rapidly as it has in the past 10 years, we might find that our estimates 
there are somewhat low, because, for instance, in connection with our 
new bombers, the number of man-years of engineering that goes into 
one of those jobs is so much greater than the bombers that we had just 
a few years ago, and if we operate on that basis of increased com- 
plexity, you can see what the possibilities are. 

May [I have the next chart? 

Mr. McDowext. You say, in trying to forecast, the increased enroll- 
ment in the colleges depends upon the economy and the way we 
operate. That is a prett brea ten. Are you possibly referring 
there to the fact that college entrance requirements are deliberately 
being. increased as a means of holding down the acceptable applica- 
tions ¢ 

Dr. Brownetu. In some instances that is undoubtedly true. Where 
institutions have set up a certain number of individuals that they will 
take, then as the number of applicants—— 

Mr. McDowett. That they can take? 
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Dr. Browneut. Yes. I mean, they have certain resources that they 
have available and if they say, “We will take in 800 freshmen,” then 
they will take, obviously, the 800 best ones that will apply. 

Mr. McDowe tt. They select from perhaps 8,000, instead of 2,000? 

Dr. Browne. That is right. That is bound to happen and that 
brings the pressure, then, that we have publicly and privately to decide 
whether institutions need to be expanded or new institutions need to 
be provided in order to take care of the students that can’t get into 
our existing institutions. 

You will notice in the New York Times, the last 2 or 3 weeks, a 
number of articles about the problem in New York State that is 
already showing up in that respect. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. There is a particularly acute problem in my 
own State of New Jersey. We don’t have enough institutions to take 
care of our potential college-age students. 

Dr. Browneti. Unfortunately, your State is not unique in that. 

Mr. McDowett. Of course, it also results in the fact that resident 
students who normally go to a State university and have a much lower 
tuition to pay are forced to go to States where they have to pay much 
higher tuition, and in some instances that eliminates the possibility of 
their going to college at all. 

Dr. Brownetxi. That is a part of this total program here that we 
are trying to get at, to study. This chart here simply indicates the 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WILL DOUBLE BY 1970 


( Millions ) 


SOURCE : Office of Education and 
Commission on Human Resources 

fact, looking at the problem from the standpoint of the number of 
available students, if you take this one chart, that whereas in 1946 
we had about 1 million graduating from the high school, by 1969 we 
will have about 214 times as many that will be seeking education 
beyond the high school, provided we have the same percentage of them 
continuing on to education beyond the high school. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is a hard one to forecast though, is it not? 

Dr. Browne.u. That is right. Here is your problem of forecast- 
ing : Back in 1955 we had about 31 percent of our high-school graduates 
that were going on to colleges. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What date was that ? 

Dr. Browne.u. I beg your pardon; about 31 percent of college age. 
I said about 31 percent of our graduates. That is wrong. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What date? 

Dr. Brownetu. 1955. If that same percentage of the college-age 
population goes on into higher education or education beyond the high 
school, we would expect in 1971 about 4.2 million students that would 
have to be taken care of. (See chart below.) 

Mr. FrecrncuuysEen. What is the figure in 1955 ? 

Dr. Browne.u. About 31 percent. 

Mr. FretincHuysEeN. What isthe figure? The number? 

Dr. Browne.u. That was about 214 million in 1955. Itis up to about 
234 million this year, so that that would mean an increase from 214 
million to 4.2 million if the same proportion go on to college. 

If that proportion increases to 40 percent, then we would have to 
provide for 5.4 million, and I mgt indicate to you that in 1939-40, 
we had only 15 percent of the college-age pepils going on to college, 
so that just in that period of 15 years we 
about 15 percent up to 30 percent. 

If the percentage going on to institutions beyond higher education 
should go up to 50 percent, we would have 6.7 million to provide for. 
That, I think, answers one of the questions that was raised before 
about the estimating in advance. 

Somewhere probably between the 4.2 million and possibly the 6.7 
million is the number that we may actually have to provide for, 
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Mr. Fre_rincuuysen. May I ask a question about this rate of 
increase ¢ 

The 4.2 million in 1971 is based on an estimated continued increase 
as compared to what we have had since 1940; is that right? 

Dr, Browne.u. It assumes that because we are having an increase 
in the number of young people of that age, that if 31 percent of them go 
on into college, we would have 4.2 million to take care of. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. In other words, it is not an increase in the rate 
of increase there. It is just the anticipated number of college-age 
students. 

Dr. Brownewu. That is right. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. A continuation of the rate of increase from 
1940 to 1955 would result roughly in doubling the college population 
in 1970. 

Dr. BrowneEtu. That is right. We have not assumed that high an 
increase. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What is the reason for that tremendous jump ? 
Was that primarily the GI bill? 

Dr. Brownetu. No. I think if you look over the long-range in- 
crease in enrollment in the colleges, you will find out that we had a 
big decrease at the time of the war. Then we had a big increase after- 
ward with the GI bill and those just about offset each other. There has 
been this steady increase in the percentage of young people going on to 
college because of the opening up of many kinds of opportunities that 
are dependent upon college education, because the economy of the coun- 
try has enabled a larger percentage of students to go on and take that 
additional work, and I think there is a third element in there, which is 
that, as parents and older brothers and sisters have gone on to college, 
they want the same kind of opportunities for their children and for 
their younger brothers and sisters, and that has tended to make the 
pressure for more education just spread throughout our population. 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. So for those reasons it is your feeling that the 
college population in 1971 will be somewhere between 4.2 million 
and 6.7 million ? 

Dr. Browngtt. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If the facilities can be provided. 

Dr. Brownetx. That is right. 

Mr. McDowext. Is another factor the rather marked increase in 
scholarships ¢ 

Dr. Browneuw. I suspect that may be a part of it. When I said the 
economy of the country, I had in mind that. There have been more 
funds available. A large part of those funds were the GI funds for a 
lot of those persons. There has been an increase in the private scholar- 
ships that have been available, too. 

Mr. McDowet. Have you any statistics on the total number of 
scholarships available in the various colleges and universities? 

Dr. Brownetx. I am sorry to say that that information is not avail- 
able to us at this time. One of the things that we want to do as a part 
of this overall gathering of facts and statistics for this committee is to 
get more adequate information than we have at the present time. 

_ Part of the reason for that is that the way in which we get informa- 
tion is to request it. There is no compulsion on the part of colleges and 


universities to provide information to the Office of Education and our 
79666—56——4 
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resources have not been sufficient to follow through and get the co- 
operation necessary, and that kind of information. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. Of course, in effect, the GI bill was a system 
of governmental scholarships and I suppose to a degree that has in- 
flated, as you indicated, the present or recent figures on college attend- 
ance, so we might anticipate, if we do not have the equivalent of that, 
a falling off unless there is an increase in private sources of funds for 
scholarships. 

Dr. Browne... The fact of the matter is that although there has 
been a decrease in the number of persons under the GI bill, we have 
had an increasing college enrollment. Our enrollment this year went 
up considerably over last year, so that the answer is more people are 
paying their way to college or are getting private support than was 
true a few years ago; a considerable number. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentlemen note there that the doctor says there 
was a decrease, and then this normal increase rather offset it, and the 
interesting fact growing out of that is, while the increase was normal, 
though was rather abnormal on the whole, the colleges have in one way 
or another met the situation. 

Dr. Brownett. Yes. I mean that the colleges and universities have 
survived. Some of them have been pretty badly crippled in the re- 
sources they were able to supply, but they are in existence and they are 
in a better shape now than they were 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Gwinn. And we find in the colleges the same as in the high 
schools, a tremendous building going on! 

Dr. Brownetxi. Yes. There is a good amount of building. Most 
of the building that is going on in the colleges and universities is in 
the field of college housing, interestingly enough. Of course, that has 
been due in part to the availability of the loan funds under the self- 
liquidating program of the college housing program, but there has 
been likewise a very considerable amount of private initiative in try- 
ing to make up for some of the deficiencies in housing that grew up 
during the war. 

However, we do have programs that the colleges and universities are 
working on, to provide more adequately for the student enrollment 
they have at the present time. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Dr. Brownell, under the housing law, as I understand 
it, we lend money or maybe we pwr prod loans or we insure loans for 
colleges to build dormitories and that type of housing; is that correct ? 

Dr. BrowneEtu. We provide Federal funds which may be borrowed 
by the colleges and universities through the program, and the colleges 
and universities repay that money to the Federal Government on a 
self-liquidating basis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any restriction on how the colleges may use 
those funds? Must they be used for dormitory-type housing or that 
sort of housing, or can they be used to build administration buildings 
or classroom buildings? 

Dr. Brownett. No. They cannot be used for classrooms, or labora- 
tories, or administration buildings. It is all for housing students, in- 
cluding the feeding and the normal activities that go along with hous- 
ing, such as student unions and that type of thing. 

If I may, I will go on with the rest of the chart. 
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Mr. McDowe tu. Dr. Brownell, may I ask you there, do you have any 


figures as to the extent of that program at the present time in dollars 
and cents? Undoubtedly the housing people do. 

Dr. Brownett. Yes. We get our figures on that from the housin 
people because we work very closely with them, but we have them an 
we could supply them for the record if you would like to have them. 

I know this committee has been working on the program you have 
before you under the Housing Act this year, a proposal which would 
increase the amount of Federal funds for college housing from $500 
million to $750 million. That is a part of the Housing Act which I 
believe is up before you or has just been acted on. 


(Information requested was subsequently supplied and is as 
follows :) 


THE COLLEGE HousiINnG ProcRam Status 


Following World War II, American colleges and universities experienced 
the highest enrollment in their history. In 1939, there were 1,364,000 students 
enrolled, utilizing facilities considered inadequate for that number. By 1949 
the enrollment reached a peak of 2,456,000, and every available facility, 
permanent and temporary, was pressed into use for this recordbreaking number 
of students in higher education. 

In 1950, college and university administrators through their associations 
presented to Congress a proposal to establish a loan fund for the construction 
of residential facilities. It was stated that one major problem facing institu- 
tions was a severe shortage of residential facilities and funds for their con- 
struction. In response to this proposal, the Sist Congress enacted Public Law 
475, which provided a $300 million revolving fund to be loaned and reloaned as 
needed at a low rate of interest, 2.75 percent, and a long period of amortization 
not to exceed 40 years. While the program was slow in getting started during 
the period of the Korean crisis, it did accelerate after 1953. 

By. 1955, the demand for college housing loans had become such that the 
84th Congress, by Public Law 345, increased the total authorization to $500 
million. Some additional service facilities were also included in the amended 
legislation, such as dining, health, and student unions. The interest rate formula 
which had permitted rates above 3 percent was adjusted to a lower rate and 
currently is 2.75. The period of amortization was extended to a maximum of 
50 years. 

Enrollments in colleges and universities continued to increase and by the 
fall of 1955 exceeded all previous records for a total of 2,720,000 students. 
In response to this stimulus, American colleges and universities had—through 
May 1956—received 271 approved loans for $225,327,000 residential and service 
facilities construction. There were also on file 213 additional requests for 
$183,205,000 in loan funds. Some $91,468,000 remained in the authorization which 
had not been committed. On the basis of this evident need for the college 
housing loan fund, associations in higher education again proposed to Congress 
that the authorization be increased. 


PROPOSED COLLEGE HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1956 


8. 3855—Passed by Senate 

This bill proposes that the loan fund be increased from $500 million to 
$750 million, with no change in the interest rate formula. 
Hf. R. 11742—Reported on June 15, 1956 


This bill follows the major proposal of S. 3855, increasing the authorization 
for loans from $500 million to $750 million. Similarly the interest rate formula 
remains the same. 


Mr. McDowe tu. It passed the Senate, I think. 

Dr. Browne. I guess that is it. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I was interested in the figures, Mr. Chairman, 
because we heard so much about school construction and I just won- 
dered what the comparison was with the college construction facil- 
ities there. 
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Dr. Browne. We have some very big problems in college hous- 
ing as is evident, and you can see that we have some big problems 
ahead. To stimulate the individual donors who support our private 
institutions and the cities and the States that support our municipal 
and our State institutions to provide the necessary funds to take care 
of this load is the reason why we are asking to have this committee 
get busy and extend its activities to involve a large number of people 
in this country to understand just what the problem is. 

If I may turn to the next chart, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion the changes that have taken place in the income of institutions 
of higher education in the past 20 years, approximately. (Chart re- 
ferred to see p. 47.) 

The first column shows the total income in 1933-34, and the second 
column the total income in 1953-54. The two columns show the per- 
centage of income as between the sources. You will notice, for in- 
stance, that the total income has increased from $388 million-plus, 
to $2,338 million, so that while it shows that the proportion of the 
income that comes from tuition and fees has been materially de- 
creased, if you had this second column about 6 times as high as the 
other, which is what it would be if you had it in dollars, rather than 
percentage, the amount that has come in from tuition and fees, of 
course, is very much more than the total amount of tuition and fees 
20 years ago. 

You will notice the Federal Government pays a much more signifi- 
cant amount in terms of the income in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation than it did back in 1933-34. Proportionately, and obviously, 
it is in total amount very much greater. 

The State government proportion has increased somewhat. There 
has been a decrease in the amount from endowment earnings in pro- 
portion, although the total amount from endowment earnings is up, 
of course. 

You will notice that local governments have come into the picture, 
whereas they were not notable in 1933-34. That has been due to 
the development of our municipal universities, our junior colleges, 
and technical institutes that are supported from municipal funds. 
However, that indicates a part of the problem of finance with which 
this committee will be very much concerned. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is one reason I am concerned about the setup 
of this inquiry we are going to make. I don’t think the Government 
shows any capacity to criticize itself in this picture. It is a very 
interesting fact from those charts that as the capacity of the individual 
to take care of himself is decreased by Government action, by taxes, 
the individual in tuition and in endowment has fallen behind seriously. 
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The Government has attempted to take his money away from him 
and make it up by letting Government come in, and the two columns 
just about equal. To the extent that the individual resources are 
increased by Government action, the Government action has in- 
creased. 

Dr. Browne. I think the interpretation you placed upon the 
chart is perhaps a little different one than I would make. As to this 
total income that goes to our colleges and universities, referring to 
the part that has to do with the Federal Government, if we were to 
examine it, it would show that a very large part of that amount comes 
from two sources. 

One is the amount that has come from the research contracts 
of the Federal Government to do work for the Federal Govern- 
ment, utilizing the resources and facilities of the higher education 
institutions. Those contracts have been made by the Defense De- 
partment, by the Atomic Energy Commission, and by many other 
departments of the Government, with our colleges and universities, 
rather than establishing those activities within the Government it- 
self. 

The second part is the money that comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the GI bill to the veterans that have gone to our 
institutions of higher education, so that I think if you examine it 
from that point of view, the conclusion that you suggested is not 
fully supported by the facts. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not confining that comparison purely to what 
has happened to individual dollars and what is happening by the 
use of governmental dollars. The deduction that I made, I think, 
is still sound because as the individual has decreased in his capacity 
by 30 percent, let us say, it is reflected in his contributions, both in 
tuition and in endowment, due to the fact that he has been weakened 
in his position by Government itself. 

At least that seems to me to be one of the very critical parts of 
this study that ought to be made, and I raised the question of whether 
Government is capable of doing that or not. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. Dr. Brownell, I wonder if this figure of tui- 
tion and fees represented diminution of individual capacity. As you 
say, it is six times as big overall, that second column. So the dollar 
amount is certainly far greater, and I imagine the dollar amount 
individuals put up in the form of tuition is far greater. 

Therefore, there is not necessarily the diminution of capacity repre- 
sented by that chart. (Chart referred to see p. 47.) 

Dr. Browne. That is right. If I were to have another chart here 
which would indicate what individuals have contributed in the way 
of tuition, it would show that between 1933 and 1953 the tuition in 
our public and our private institutions has increased materially, and 
the result is that the individual is paying much more for his education 
in 1953 and 1954 than he did in 1933 and 1934. 

When it comes to the proportionate income of the colleges and uni- 
versities, that is something else, because the colleges and universities 
have had their costs that have gone up tremendously and also they have 
taken on other kinds of activities, such as the research activities, which 
are reflected in their total income. 
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The point that I was trying to make in using this chart—and I just 
selected one—was to point out that this problem of finance and the 
looking at how you are going to support the increased program of 
higher education that we are facing is one that calls for a great deal 
of study. 

» There has been a change since 1933-34. What it should be ahead 
just involves the question of policy, such as Congressman Gwinn has 
indicated, involves the study by colleges and universities as to what 
wit be their policy, and as to what is to be in the State’s function in 

ere. 

_ There are just a lot of things that have to be studied here, and that 
is the reason why we wanted to have this committee that is made up 
of people knowledgeable in educational problems of higher education 
institutions and of our people from business and industry and other 
areas who will really look at these facts and study them in each of 
the States and throughout the country. 

Mr. FretineHuyseEN. It doesn’t necessarily follow that to have a 
healthy financing of these increased costs the impact must be borne 
solely by the tuitions and fees. 

Dr. Browne. Indeed no. 

Mr. Fretrnenvuysen. We have no easy answer to where it is going 
to come from, but I shouldn’t think it would necessarily come from 
tuition and fees, 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think, though, it is a fact, especially in our smaller 
institutions, that are doing the larger job, not State institutions, that 
it is just impossible to increase these fees without shutting the boys and 
girls out. 

Dr. Browne.t. That is one of the things that we are studying, this 
question of whom are we shutting out because of our economic bar- 
riers and if we need to have more of our able students in college than 
we have at the present time because, as one of the charts that I have 
here shows, we are not having all of our able students go into college. 

Then what do you do? One proposal is the scholarship route. An- 
other is lowering your tuition fees and providing support from tax 
resources. You have a variety of approaches which have to be studied 
and my guess is that there is no single approach. 

The approach for our independent, private schools may be quite 
different ar the approach that would be provided by your municipal 
institutions or by your State institutions. If we had the easy an- 
swer to it, of course, we wouldn’t ask for this kind of study. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is the pinch though, that you are not coverin 
by your committee too well. The small college is poorly regretted 
on this committee. 

Dr. Brownetu. I wouldn’t say that they are poorly represented. 
I think the people we have on there from small colleges are pretty 
good people. 

Mr. Gwinn. Their number is not great. 

Dr. Brownetu. Of course, it isn’t a question of trying to do it by 
the proportionate numbers. It is a question to be sure that you have 
the different oints of view represented, and we have there the Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Colleges, which represents our 
liberal arts colleges. President Coons, of Occidental College, is the 
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President of the American Association of Colleges, whose con- 
stituency is the small liberal arts colleges. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that the institution that Guy Snavley headed for 
so long a time ? 

Dr. Brownetx. The American Association of Colleges, yes. 

If I may move along to my next chart, I just wanted to point out 
that one of our problems that we have, if I may have that chart, is 
not only finance, but the problem of teachers, and this merely shows 
that one of our big problems is getting enough teachers by 1966-70, 


compared with what we have at the present time. (Chart referred to 
follows :) 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. What does that chart show that you need by way 
of Ph. D.’s by 1970? 

Dr. Browne.u. This simply shows in terms of 1956 that we have 
less than 50,000 Ph. D.’s and that we need about 100,000 new teach- 
ers in our colleges. I am taking the lower half. 

Assuming high enrollment projection, by 1966-70 we might expect 
to have around 70,000 Ph. D.’s coming from our colleges and univer- 
sities on our present basis when we would need somewhere between 
200,000 and 250,000 Ph. D.’s to take care of the students. 

That is assuming the high enrollment projection figure that I used 
a moment ago, and assuming a present student-teacher ratio of about 
13 to 1. It means simply that one of the problems we have to face up 
to is how do we get education for all of these students with the staff 
that we have and get more competent staff, so one of our problems is 
in how we can use our staff more effectively. 

Mr. Exazorr. I would like to see in the information a comparison 
between the quality of the training of teachers, say, the 1933 period, 
such as we referred to a while ago, and today, if we could have some 
information for the record later. 

Dr. Brownetit. You mean the percentage of the college teachers 
and Ph. D.’s? 

Mr. Ex.sorr. That is right. 

Dr. Brownetu. I am not sure we have the figures back to 1933. I 
am not sure that they were gathered at that time, but we will try to 
get them for you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is not available.) 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. What is the year spread? Why is there a 
year spread 61-654 Are we talking about the years 1961 through 
1965 % 

Dr. Browne.i. We took the numbers that would be needed in that 
period, counting the number we would have to have in the 4 years of 
college, freshman, sophomore and junior and senior, for the total staff. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. So the key year would be 1961, and in the 4 
years of college beginning with 1961, you would need X number of 
teachers; is that right ? 

Dr. Brownetu. It is approximately during that period, 1961-65. 
We would need figures approximating that. The reason that we took 
those figures, 61-65, was because those figures were available on that 
basis from this study that was made by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in their projecting the teachers for tomorrow, and 
we didn’t have the time to go back. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I should think you would have one calendar 
year instead of trying to have it over a spread of years. 

Dr. Browne.u. If we were doing it from scratch and had the time 
to work up our own figures, I think we would have done it, but what 
we had to do in this period of time was to take the figures that were 
available to us to point out to the committee what were some of the 
problems that are needed to be studied and we are using those to show 
you how we got before the committee the problems in order for them 
to come up with a plan of how we would go about it to do something 
to meet these needs. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. It seems to me we would need the specific 
estimates of the number of teachers needed and the number of Ph. D.’s 
rather than just a rough projection on the basis of this column. 

Dr. Browne. That will be done as part of the committee work, 
because we just don’t have those figures at the present time that would 
be available. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. These are just very rought approximations, 
then ? 

Dr. Brownett. The basis for these figures will be found in the 
study, “Teachers for Tomorrow,” that was made by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. Does it have a figure of 210,000 as the esti- 
mated new teachers needed in the 1966~70 period ? 

Dr. Browneu. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is the exact figure ? 

Dr. Browne. We will supply a copy of that report for the com- 
mittee. 

(Report referred to Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2, made 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, is filed by the com- 
mittee and is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the significance of the enormous increased 
demand for Ph. D.’s in the college situation? That is 414 times more 
Ph. D.’s than we have now. 

Dr. Browne.u. Because we will have so much more in the way of en- 
rollment to teach. 

Mr. Frevineuuyrsen. Where is that figure 414 times ? 

Mr. Gwinn. There is a little column over to the right. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Those are the teachers, I think. That is why 
it is a little confusing to me, too. It is roughly 40 percent, I should say. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sorry; that is right. 

. Mr. Exszorr. An increase from about 40,000 Ph. D.’s to about 
0,000. 

Dr. Brownett. That is right. 

Mr. McDowett. Does the base year there, 1956, indicate that there 
is a shortage of teachers in 1956 ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Mr. McDowett. Ph. D.’s and all teachers? 

Dr. Browne. This is college teachers that we are talking about; 


yes. 

Mr. McDowex. In other words, you are approximately short 40,000 
Ph. D.’s now? 

Dr. Browne. I wouldn’t want to put that just in the way of short- 
age. It doesn’t mean that you have to have every teacher on the college 
faculty a Ph. D. 

Mr. McDowett. Take the second block there, then. 

Dr. Browneti. The point is that in a way it indicates a shortage, 
but I wouldn’t want to have it interpreted as an exact shortage. All 
that we were trying to do was to point up something of the size of the 
problem that we have ahead. 

If we are going to provide adequately trained teachers for our 
colleges and universities, we are going to have to increase the Ph. D.’s 
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just the same as we have to increase the students in the regular 4 years 
of college. 

Mr. McDowetu. However, it does indicate that there is a marked 
shortage of college teachers at the present time, 1956 ¢ 

Dr. Brownett. Thatisright. Let’s have the next chart. 
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Again, I won’t spend too much time on this. It was to point out to 
you, if you take this chart above, the enormous increase that we are 
going to have in the age group 18 to 24, which is going to between 
1955 and 1975 an increase of about 80 percent. 
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We will have an increase in the 25 to 64-year group of about 20 
percent, and in the 65 and over group we are also going to have a very 
-.* increase of something like 40 meron 

hat poses another kind of problem in this field of education beyond 
the high school, and the chart at the right simply points out the fact 
that if you take all the total age groups and distribute them according 
to their scores on a normal intelligence test, they run all the way from 
about 40 up to 160, with the majority of them of what we call normal 
intelligence of about 100. (Chart referred to, see p. 53.) 

These lines in here simply show how they are distributed at the pres- 
ent time. ‘Those who have the degrees in science and engineering are 
most of them from the upper part of the intelligence level. 

This next group is the college graduates. The next group is the 
college entrants, and these the high-school graduates. 

Now, if we need more and more people in the areas of higher educa- 
tion, what we have to do is to get more and more of this group that are 
not now going through and getting science and engineering degrees 
or finishing college to continue on in college, because it shows that these 
people have just as much intelligence, this group we are talking about 
over here, as the group below, so part of our problem is to see how it is 
that we can provide the necessary incentives for those individuals that 
have the ability who are not going on to college, to continue on. 

Mr. Exssorr. Dr. Brownell, is it a fair statement that there are 
equally as many people of high ability who do not go to college as those 
of the same ability who do go? 

Dr. Browneix. At the present time that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. You have the group there 65 and over. Is it your 
thought that the President’s Committee will give some attention to 
the problem of education or training for that group ? 

Dr. Browneti. Very much so. Tha is one of our social problems 
that we face in increasing the amount, as indicated there, as to how 
those people can receive the kind of education they need to keep them 
economically and otherwise most productive as far as the society is 
concerned. 

That means reeducation of one sort or another that we just haven’t 
begun to provide for. 

Mr. McDowet.. Is there any impact at the present time on college 
enrollment from that age group ? 

Dr. Browne. Not on the typical college enrollment. In our Ex- 
tension Division, a number of them are working on that problem of 
providing in-service or other types of training to shift people from the 
kinds of activities that they are able to engage in in their middle age to 
the kind of retraining that will allow them to be productive in their 
older age. 

Mr. McDowet. It is mostly through the extension course ? 

Dr. Browne.u. Mostly through that at the present time. es to the 
present time, I have tried to give you some highlights of the data 
which the Committee has examined. 

On April 27 it held its first meeting; organized and agreed on basic 
objectives as follows: 

First, to collect, assemble, and disseminate information for the pur- 
pose of increasing public awareness of the problems which lie ahead 
in the field of education beyond the high school. 
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Second, to encourage planning and action which must be undertaken 
by institutions and groups of institutions, locally and nationally, pub- 
licly and privately, to meet the impending demands. 

And third, to advise the President as to the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. 

In its consideration of these objectives at this and a later meeting, 
the Committee has discussed a wide range of problems on which it 
realizes that facts need to be assembled and studied and on which 
planning and action need to be forthcoming. 

For example, the following questions have presented themselves: 

1. What are the aims which shall guide the provision of education 
beyond the high school ? 

2. What must be done to supply the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel for science, industry, government, and education 

3. What must be done to meet other educational needs of persons 
with a wide range of abilities and interests before, during, and after 
their work careers ? 


4. What must be done to staff the schools and colleges with qualified 
teachers ¢ 

5. How can needed physical facilities be provided for the 5 million 
to 7 million students who will require more classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries, dormitories, and other facilities of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities by 1970? 

6. What will be the annual cost of educating, or of failing to educate, 
those who will be seeking education for better serving the vocational 
and other interests of an increasing population % 

7. What adjustments may be needed in existing institutions? 

8. What, if any, changes in the role of the Federal Government in 
this field should be effected ? 

9. What implications are there for higher education in the interna- 
tional and defense activities of the United States ? 

The Committee, in its second meeting, reached general agreement 
upon the most effective method of approach to its work. In general, 
it would proceed as follows: 

1. The President’s Committee, assisted by a small staff and con- 
sultants, would undertake the collection, compilation, and organiza- 
tion of statistics and other information of national scope so badly 
needed to shed light upon the true dimensions and proportions of the 
above-mentioned problem areas. 

2. State committees, representative of both educators and lay lead- 
ers would be organized by the States to serve as local counterparts to 
the President’s Committee, for the purpose of studying the State pic- 
ture and stimulating interest and action at the institutional, local and 
State levels. 

3. A series of perhaps six regional conferences would be sponsored 
by the President’s Committee, during the fall and winter of 1956-57, 
in order to help give visibility to the problems at hand, and to assist 
the States in framing the basic issues for consideration at the local 
and State levels. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We have just had a quorum call. 

I notice there are six more pages of your statement, and I don’t 
believe you will have an opportunity to finish today. Suppose I say 
that as soon as our next meeting time has been fixed we will notify 
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you and allow you to come back so you can be available for further 
questioning by members of the subcommittee. 

I want to thank you and thank Dr. Hunt. 

Dr. Browneutu. Thank you. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I think that we should put into the hearings the letter 
of authority appointing this subcommittee and I will deliver that to 
our clerk here. 

Is there any further matter to come before the subcommittee? If 
not, the subcommittee will stand adjourned until the call of the Chair. 

Yes, ma’am ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NELL F. STEPHENS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. SrerHens. I am Mrs, Nell F. Stephens, nurse and citizen. 

Of course, as you know, I have been lobbying for 5 years, and I 
am so happy to see the progress made on the subject et I am so in- 
terested that I will do all that I can. 

I will submit to you a written statement for the record. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you. 

We will have further hearings and we will be glad to hear you, Mrs. 
Stephens, if you would like to come back. 

Mrs. StepHens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes, ma’am. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 


ST. 


STATE COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1956 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpreciaL SuBCOMMITTEE ON FUNDS FOR THE 
EsTaBLISHMENT OF STATE COMMITTEES ON 
Epucation Brronp THE HicuH ScHOOL of THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., in the committee room 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Hon. Car] Elliott 
(chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Wier, McDowell, Gwinn, and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; James M, Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr, Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

When we adjourned at the end of our last meeting, Dr. Brownell 
was testifying and Dr. Brownell had a written statement which he 
was using in connection with the charts that he was showing us. 
What page were you on on your statement, Dr. Brownell ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Browne.u. I think we were on about page 8. 

Mr. Exxiorr. About page 8. 

Dr. Brownetu. I would like to pick up at the bottom of page 7, 
if I may, just to provide the continuity. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Dr. Brownell. 

Dr. Browneuz. All right. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee in the statements that I made at the previous meeting of 
the committee I tried to demonstrate, using the charts, the demand 
for educated persons and the facilities needed to provide for training 
these persons, and likewise to suggest that the problems of post- 
high school education are very real and pressing and of great im- 
portance in the future welfare of the Nation. 

What I would like to do today would be to finish my testimony by 
giving an indication of the program which this Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School has developed as the program that it 
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believes is necessary to develop on the part of the people in this 
country an action program in institutions in the States and regionally 
in order to speed up the action on the part of all groups necessary 
to provide adequately for this post-high-school education. 

Now, in facing up to this problem in the Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, which I have mentioned before, it is made 
up of representative lay people and educators and they have recognized 
that they need to collect, assemble and disseminate information for 
the purpose of increasing public awareness of the problems which lie 
ahead in the field of education beyond the high school. That is one 
of the important jobs of the Committee, assembling the data so that 

ople can study the information and have the necessary facts. 

econdly, to provide a program which at the grassroots will encourage 
planning and action which must be undertaken by individual institu- 
tions and by groups of institutions, locally and nationally, publicly 
and privately, to meet the impending demands for increased higher 
education facilities. Thirdly, that they have the responsibility to ad- 
vise the President and the Congress as to the proper role of the Federal 
Government in relation to these problems that exist in reference to 
education beyond the high school. 

I think very few people have realized the extent to which the Fed- 
eral Government is involved at the present time in those problems in 
reference to its defense program, in the research contracts, in the rela- 
tionship to the preparation of officers through the advanced trainin 
programs, in relationship to the supplying of the trained personne 
for Federal overseas programs, and in many other ways, because the 
Federal Government, in order to provide the leadership which is nec- 
essary for our country, has to rely on the trained personnel which is 
coming from our institutions of higher education. 

Now, in its consideration of these objectives at the first meeting and 
at later meetings the Committee has discussed a wide range of prob- 
lems on which it realizes that facts need to be assembled and studied 
and on which planning and action need to be forthcoming. For ex- 
ample, the following questions have presented themselves: 

First, what are the aims which shall guide the provision of educa- 
tion beyond the high school ? 

What must be done to supply the quantity and quality of personnel 
for science, industry, government, and education ? 

What must be done to meet other educational needs of persons with 
a wide range of abilities and interests before, during, and after their 
work careers? 

What must be done to staff the schools and colleges with qualified 
teachers ? 

How can needed physical facilities be provided for the 5 to 7 million 
students who will require more classrooms, laboratories, libraries, dor- 
mitories and other facilities of the Nation’s colleges and universities by 
1970? 

What will be the annual cost of educating, or of failing to educate, 
those who will be seeking education for better serving the vocational 
and other interests of an increasing population ? 

What adjustments may be needed in existing institutions? 

What, if any, changes in the role of the Federal Government in this 
field should be effected ? 
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And what implications are there for higher education in the interna- 
tional and defense activities of the United States? 

Now, at its second meeting the Committee reached certain general 
agreement upon the most effective method of approach to its work 
and in general it would propose to proceed about as follows: 

The President’s Committee, assisted by a small staff and consultants, 
would undertake the collection and compilation and organization of 
statistics and other information of national scope that is needed in 
order to shed light on the true dimensions and proportions of the 
problem areas I have just mentioned; because if the people in the 
various institutions and States are to plan realistically they need to 
see the problem of their schools in relationship to the national picture. 

cura they would propose that State committees, representative 
of both educators and lay leaders, would be organized by the States 
to serve as local counterparts to the President’s Committee, for the 
purpose of studying the State picture and stimulating interest and 
action at the institutional, local and State levels. 

Third, they would propose a series of perhaps six regional con- 
ferences which would be sponsored by the President’s Committee 
during the fall and winter of 1956-57, in order to help give visibility 
to the problems at hand and to assist the States in framing the basic 
problems for consideration at the local and State levels. 

Finally, the States would then develop their own studies and con- 
ferences would be held to crystallize and clarify the public views on 
such questions as the ones I have suggested, and to encourage insti- 
tutional, local and State activity to accomplish the objectives. 

Now, it is believed that these State and regional studies and con- 
ferences are of particular value, in that each State and region has 
certain unique conditions and problems. For instance, while the 
problem of increased numbers of young people is a national problem 
in the sense that it has great implications for the whole country, it 
nevertheless varies in importance as a State problem. 
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The chart above indicates that there is a considerable variation in 
the extent to which the States are affected. I think I called this to 

our attention before. Iam notsure. The chart shows that in these 
States that are solid black color there is an expected increase in the 
percentage of 18- to 24-year-old persons that would be more than 100 
percent over the present time, of 1955. In these States, for instance, 
marked in white, there would be less than 25 percent increase. In 
fact, in one State it is indicated that probably the total population in 
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Source: Buregu of Census 
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that area may even be less by 1975 than at the present. So that fact 
plus what is shown on the next chart, on the metropolitan areas—which 
are shown here in black—should be considered. More than half of our 
population will live in these areas. It shows that in some States this 
development of metropolitan areas and the problems which call for 
trained personnel in those areas are quite different in some States 
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from others, where the population is much more scattered. (Charts 
referred to see pp. 60 and 61.) 

It is for that reason that we recognize the importance of having 
State developed plans to take care of such variations as that. 

Now, during this process the President’s Committee would have a 
good opportunity to decide whether or not a meeting national in 
scope though probably more limited in size than the White House 
Conference on Education should be called by the President’s Com- 
mittee. If such a conference were held its purpose would be to have 
representative Americans, well grounded by their State and regional 
studies, come together to discuss the problems from a national per- 
spective—the problems of education beyond the high school—and to 
advise the President’s Committee on these problems. The plan would 
be that this program would be a 2-year program with a report sub- 
mitted to the Presidert on or about June 30, 1958. 

So the purpose of this legislation is to carry out this program over 
the next 2 years. Now, you have before you in the laws a proposal 
for the State conferences and the necessary authorization of funds 
for that. I would like to call your attention to the fact that there 
has been transmitted to the chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor a proposed amendment which would add a new section 3 
authorizing the appropriation of funds for the expenses of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. In transmitting the suggested amendment he stated 
m part: 


We developed the original proposal and transmitted it to Congress on the as- 
sumption that the expenses of the President’s Committee hereafter would be met 
out of funds appropriated to the President for the purpose. The administra- 
tion’s request for a supplemental appropriation to meet these expenses during 
the fiscal year 1957 is now pending before the House Appropriations Committee. 
It now appears that such an appropriation probably cannot be secured without 
substantive legislation authorizing it. In the event that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee denies the appropriation request for want of substantive legis- 
lation, the President’s emergency fund (out of which the Committee has been 
financed thus far) cannot legally be used to finance the President’s Committee 
during the coming fiscal year. The new section 3 herein recommended will sup- 
ply the deficiency in authorizing legislation, and make possible an appropriation 
before the 84th Congress adjourns. 

I wanted to call that to your attention because it is important, I 
think, in the light of the Appropriations Committee action, that this 
bill include the amended portion to provide the authorization for the 
Committee and its expenses. : : ‘ j 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt at this 
point? I saw in a recent pein article that some rather critical 
comments had been made by the House Appropriations Committee, 
because there had not been any legislative authorization for a fairly 
substantial program and for a fairly substantial request for funds. 

As I recall it, the Committee said it was inexcusable that such au- 
thorization had not been pay pg until 8 months after the program 
had been established. How did it happen that we did launch ourselves 
into so detailed a program without checking as to the authorization 
for funds that would be needed to continue it? _ 

Dr. Browne.u. Well, I want to say that the action was taken on the 
basis of careful ney of what was the proper thing to do. I think 
you may remember that when the White House Conference program 


was proposed we developed a plan and presented it to the committees 
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and it was taken up by the Congress, and we were severely criticized 
for coming up and asking for appropriations without having the 
Committee in existence with a plan that they had developed, because 
we were asking for the authorization before we had had the Com- 
mittee to develop the program. Also, on the basis of that experience, 
we secured the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and checked 
with the chairman and the ranking minority member in the Appro- 

riations Committee as to getting from the President’s emergency 

und an amount of money sufficient to establish this Committee and 
have it develop a plan, which is the plan that I have presented to 
you, with the thought that, as we were advised, again by counsel (a) 
the funds could be appropriated to the President for the continuation 
of the Committee—they thought there was sufficient authorization for 
it—and (b) that we would then come with our plan and ask for these 
funds for the State conferences with the plan having been developed 
by the Committee. 

In other words, we were in this kind of a situation: We were criti- 
cized for not having the Committee and the plan when we came up 
before, and this time we are criticized because we did not have the 
authorization before we had the Committee. 

Mr, Fre.tinecHuysen. Dr. Brownell, as I recall it there was cer- 
tainly no criticism of the fact that authorization was requested for a 
White House Conference on Education. The criticism, if any, as I 
recall it, was that we were not sure specifically what such a Conference 
would consider as its major problems. There was no detailed pro- 
gram, as you have already outlined, for the field of higher education. 

Dr. Browne. Yes, 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. I should think you might legitimately wonder 
whether there was sufficient authorization for a program of this magni- 
tude when we had not considered,the possibility of any legislation in 
this field. What worries me now is that you have definitely lost ground. 

Dr. Browneu. Yes. 

Mr. Fre,incHuysen. Because here we are at the tail end of the ses- 
sion considering a bill which obviously will need a major amendment in 
order to authorize any funds for the President's Committee. We may 
well have a number of witnesses to explore the overall problems. Even 
if we should get it out of the subcommittee it has to go to the full com- 
mitteee and to the Rules Committee and has to pass the House and 
Senate and be signed into law, in about 10 days. 

Dr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Which seems to me highly unlikely, much as 
I would like to see immediate action taken on this bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Frelinghuysen. It has to go to the 
Appropriations Committee after that. 

Mir. Sinndisienoenitn That is certainly true. It seems to me no mat- 
ter how much we would agree with everything you have said we have 
a hopeless job to try to catch up with what you have already committed 
yourselves to so far as the President’s Committee is concerned, and 
what you would like to see so far as the State conferences are con- 
pare 

Dr. Brownet. I want to explain on that that we were advised the 
authority existed for such a Presidential committee. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is what I do not understand. How did 
you assume there was any such authorization? I am talking about 
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the spending of funds now. Of course a committee can be set up if 
there are no funds of any substance to be spent and to be required from 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Dr. Browneti. When the question came up following the White 
House Conference, the White House Conference itself in one of its 
resolutions said there ought to be a White House Conference on Higher 
Education, and we received considerable pressure from defense 
agencies and others in the Federal Government who were concerned 
about our manpower situation and felt that action and study ought to 
be taken in this field of higher education. 

The President, as you recall, in his message said that he was going 
to appoint such a committee. Well, the question immediately came u 
as to how do you get such a committee underway as soon as possible 
Do you go through the process of getting the authorization ? 

We were advised that they did not need to wait for that in order to 
have the committee set up, because the funds could be made available 
for setting up the committee and having it study the situation, to find 
out what kind of a program would be appropriate, through funds that 
would come from the “President's emergency fund. So we explored 
that situation and it was found that that could be done. The Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund of $5 million is available for national defense 
and the public interest. The problem that we have here is certainly a 
problem which affects our national defense and our public interest. So 
the $50,000 was made available for this President’s Committee from 
the emergency fund. 

Now, it was known that we could not draw upon the emergency 
fund for the continuation of such a committee, so the appropriation 
was proposed of $300,000 to the White House for the continuation of 
the activities of this Committee ; and we were advised by counsel that 
that authority for such a thing existed and would not have to have spe- 
cial congressional action. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. That is the point I do not understand. How 
could we appropriate funds without having an authorization from the 
appropriate legislative committee? How could we have assumed ap- 
propriations could be made available? 

Dr. BrowNeEtu. in, as I say, the advice we got was from the 
standpoint of the President there was authorization so far as the 
President was concerned for ing on such studies, if he wanted to 
ask for the appropriation and had the appropriation accordingly, and 
that there did not need to be special substantive legislation. 

The fact of the matter is that we were advised under the Office 
of Education broad authority to carry on the studies, and so forth ; that 
this kind of a study could probably be carried on by the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Frecinenuysen. I do not think we are arguing that the study 
can be carried on. 

Dr. Brownewu. That is right. : 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It is a question of eg ae funds. In 
view of the detailed discussion about the amount of authorization that 
would be required for the White House Conference on Education and 
the reduction in the amount requested by the administration, it seems 


to me we should have been alerted to the fact.that there was a problem, . 


Now there is before a legislative committee a proposal, granted, but 
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we supposedly are going to discuss the impact of military programs on 
the problems of higher education, One of these bills refers to that. 
We could go for weeks, legitimately and without trying to unduly 
protract this, discussing just the authorization, let alone the ap- 
propriations that must follow. 

Dr, Browne. I can only say this, Mr. Frelinghuysen : That we fol- 
lowed the route that we were advised to follow, which was to request 
the funds, to the White House, for the expenses of this Committee. 
Naturally, we had to wait for our hearing on the appropriation when 
it went to the Appropriations Committee of the ones, and they 
considered the matter and they said: “We do not believe that we have 
the authority.” 

The question was carefully considered. So as soon as they said 
that we immediately asked for the substantive legislation on_ that. 
We did, as soon as we had the program by the Committee, immediately 
ask for the legislation for the $800,000 for the State conferences, 
because we knew we had to have substantive legislation for that. The 
reason that we could not get that in sooner was that the Committee 
was only appointed in April and the Committee had to have several 
meetings in order to develop its program. Just as fast as they could 
develop this program we did it. I wish we could have done it months 
ago. 

OMe. FrevincHuysen. That is what I regret so extremely. I think 
the problems are important and I think the prompt expenditure of 
this money is highly advisable, but I do not see any likelihood 
of getting it this session. Again, we could have proceeded with 
authorization before formal plans of the President’s Committee had 
developed. It might have helped in the justification on the use of 
the funds to have something to chew on, but we could still grasp 
the significance and justify the use of substantial funds without that. 

Dr. Brownexu. I can only say in that respect that we were acting in 
good faith and as a result of experience in trying to get this program 

eveloped, because the last time, as you indicated and recall, we were 
criticized for not having had the program before we asked for the 
definite amount of funds. It is the question of: Which comes first, 
the hen or the egg? If we ask for the funds before we have the 
program, so that we can show how the money would be used, then 
the question is: Why did you not get the program first? And if we 
get the program first they say: Why did you not get the authoriza- 
tion for the funds first ? 

Frankly it is a dilemma. I do not know that there is any answer 
to it other than to say that we have worked very hard and as carefully 
as we could to try to present a program which is in the interests of the 
Nation. If we proceeded along a route that was not the best route 
I am terribly sorry, but we cannot back up very well. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Dr. Brownell, I am certainly not questioning 
anvbody’s good faith. 

Dr. Brownetu. I know that. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. I am not questioning the importance of the 
program, but I am suggesting that perhaps you have earned a sharp 
rebuke from one of the two committees you are going to have to turn 
to if you are going to get the money for this program. With the 
Appropriations Committee having taken the position that you should 
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have come there before, I assume you now recognize you should have. 
The problem is: Is there any possibility of accomplishing the end 
which we would like to see accomplished in 10 days or 2 weeks? 

Dr. Brownetu. I would say this, Mr. Congressman: I have been 
very acutely aware of this time factor all the way along. My record 
in the Department is not the kind of public record you get before 
the congressional committees, but I think that the record over there 
would show that we have worked arduously and strenuously for lo, 
these many months, to try to push this ahead. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. That is what makes you more vulnerable. 
If you had not worked so rapidly on developing a program you might 
be in a position to come in now and ask for authorization and appro- 
priation. It is because you have gone so far out on the limb without 
turning to the Congress for support for what you are doing that we 
are faced with a certain dilemma. 

I do not mean to prolong the discussion. We understand your prob- 
lem and you understand ours. 

Dr. Brownett. I understand your problem. I would like to have it 
made clear that we turned to the Congress. We may have turned in 
the wrong direction. We submitted the request for the $300,000 to the 
White House, as we were advised was the proper thing to do, to have 
the appropriations for continuing the Committee. That was done some 
time ago. It was when that was examined by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and they questioned it, and as soon as they did, that we then 
turned to the Committee for authorizing legislation. It may be that 
we were given bad advice as to the procedure to follow, but it is not 
that we failed to turn to the Congress. We turned to a particular 
branch of the Congress that said: 

We cannot do it until another facet of the congressional operation provides 
the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. No irreparable harm has been done if we stay 
in session long enough, but if we do not you may well be launched on 
an ambitious program with no money available to maintain it. 

Dr. Browne. Of course the program cannot be launched. I 
would like to make it perfectly clear that what this Committee has 
done—the $50,000 that was transferred—has been to review the prob- 
lems and develop the data so that they could say : “What is the program 
that is most appropriate to take care of our national needs?” 

And that program has been presented to the Congress with the re- 
quest that funds be provided for a 2-year program which has two 
parts: (1) To carry on the Committee leadership through these re- 
gional conferences; and (2) to provide $800,000 to the States so that 
the States and institutions within the States can develop their own pro- 
grams. What will happen if the authorization is not provided and 
the funds are not provided is that we will have the materials which 
this Committee has developed, and its recommendations as to what is 
the appropriate program, and it will stop at that point. 

r. Fre,incHuysen. And you would be able to pick it up a year 
later with only the loss of a year? 

Dr. Browne.tu. Which is a pretty important loss in terms of our 
overall national interests. But that is exactly the case. We would be 
able to pick it up at a later date. 
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Mr, Frevinenuysen. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to delay the 
committee any longer. I just regret we do not have more time to con- 
sider a very serious problem. 


' ay Browne. No one could agree with you more thoroughly than 
0. 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me that the discussion, Mr. Chairman, is 
quite appropriate at this time, because it has a bearing on whether 
or not we are all wasting our time carrying on something that we cannot 
with reason finish. What kind of a position is this committee going 
to be in if it conducts hearings on a question of national importance 
involving the States and what they are doing under the pressure of 
the military, which has a certain concept of education, and we close the 
hearings with the bureaucracy presenting all the testimony that we 
have got to make a decision on ? 

Dr. Brownetx. Well I would say this, Mr. Gwinn: You are having, 
following my testimony, representation from all of the organized 
higher institutions with whom this whole program has been discussed, 
to present their reaction to it. 

Mr. Gwinn. How did this program originate, Doctor? Who 
originated it, and when ? 

r. Browne. Well, I think the testimony indicates it in part. I 
will review that. It goes back to the time of the White House Con- 
ference. When we discussed before this committee the importance of 
education, of having the people in this country consider and develop 
programs of education to meet our educational needs, a committee 
was set up. They decided to concentrate on the problems of ele- 
mentary and secondary education as of first importance, and that is 
what was done. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who is “they”? 

Dr. Brownetu. The Committee and the people in the States and 
local communities decided that the program should devote itself to 
these problems of elementary and secondary education. During that 
period of time they said: 


The problems of higher education are equally important and need consideration. 


And there were recommendations that followed this program there 
should be one devoted to higher education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me. That Committee is the White House Com- 
mittee appointed by the President? 

Dr. Browne. Right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who advised the President on that ? 

Dr. Brownett. You mean on setting up the White House Confer- 
ence Committee ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Dr. Brownetu. That was agreed upon through legislation that was 
developed before this comimttee or before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and passed by the Congress in 1954. 

Mr. Gwinn. That originated in your Department; did it? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir; I take a good deal of credit or blame for 
that program, as the case may be. I think it has been, frankiy, one of 
the most significant developments in education in this country, 
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Mr. Fretinenuysen. You can fairly call it “credit,” I think Dr. 
Brownell, and not “blame.” 

Dr. Browne. Well, depending upon how we look at it. 

Mr. Extxorr. You are referring now to the White House Con- 
ference ¢ 

Dr. Brownetu, The White House program. 

Mr. Etuiorr. And the State conferences? 

Dr. Browne. And the local conferences that grew out of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. This proposition grows out of that? 

Dr. Browneuz. That is right. It is a natural sequence to our atten- 
tion to the elementary and secondary programs, that we now devote 
a somewhat similar consideration to the problems of education be- 
yond the high school on the part of the people in this country. That 
is what this proposes to do in a 2-year program. It is proposed that 
this Committee which has been appointed by the President be con- 
tinued for a 2-year period. Otherwise it will expire, having developed 
the program. 

Mr. arty Following the same anal between this proposed 
Committee and the original White House Conference, you know that 
about half of the States are against the proposition of Federal aid 
to education, which we got as a result of the White House Conference. 

Dr. Browne.tn. I would say this, Mr. Gwinn: That the White 
House Conference on Education considered the question of Federal 
aid as only one small part of the total program. 

Mr. Gwryn. Excuse me, Doctor. I do not want to go into the 
merits of that. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Except as it bears on this question. 

Dr. Brownetx. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. I ask you: Do you think we ought to close these hear- 
ings without having at least—presumably—around half of the States 
or the institutions within those States which may disagree with us 
as to this committee heard on the matter, just as we had those ele- 
ments = the States disagreeing with us on the White House Con- 
ference! 

Dr. Brownetv. Well, I would say this: So far as the White House 
Conference is concerned—and again as is proposed here—the ques- 
tion of State conferences is entirely optional to every State. There 
is no imposition. They develop their own programs. Every single 
State on its own volition held its White House Conference on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. There was no disagreement on 
the importance of it. ee) 

Mr. Gwinn. My point is, Doctor: How can we close this thing up 
in a speedy measure with hearings by you without giving the natural 
and certain opposition a chance to be heard ? 5 

Dr. Brownetx. I would say this: I would like to present to this 
committee some evidences of the support for this program that have 
come in. You are going to hear, following my testimony, I hope, 
the representative of the Higher Education Associations, which rep- 
resent all of the States of the Union, where this thing has been dis- 
cussed. ; 

Mr. Gwinn. The question is, Doctor: Should the opposition to this 
whole theory of procedure—— 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Wherein the military particularly and the Federal 
Government especially is, let us say, the plaintiff in the case, not be 
heard? You do not believe in the democratic process so little as to 
think that the opposition to this idea ought not to be heard, do you? 

_Dr. Brownezt. Not at all. I would say that the question of oppo- 
sition to the idea—I have worked on this thing—is such that I have 
found practically no opposition to the idea of having the States 
study their problems, 

r. Gwinn. I know, but you would not naturally be looking for 
the opposition. 

Dr. Browrw, I certainly would, Mr. Gwinn. That is part of my 
job, to look at both sides of a question. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. Mr. Gwinn, I am a little puzzled as to what 
we are talking about. You referred to the natural and certain oppo- 
sition to this bill. I do not see how we can oppose the idea of look- 
ing into the pronase which the Nation faces in the field of higher 
education. This is not a question of Federal aid, as I see it. What 
is the natural opposition to it? 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, you will find it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am sure. I will trust you to develop some. 
But I am just puzzled offhand as to what the opposition would be 
based on. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just asked the question assuming there is opposition. 
We will find that out. Assuming there is opposition it ought to be 
heard, if it is substantial ; is that not so? 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I would think it certainly ought to be heard, 
but on what grounds would we oppose an idea of looking into our 
own national problems? 

Mr. Gwinn. If we have gotten to the place where the Government 
has densloper so one-sided a situation that there is no opposition to 
what the Government wants to do, even with the military proceeding 
itself and the military concept of what our education should be, we 
will find a tremendous amount of opposition. 

Dr. Browne. I want to be perfectly clear on one thing that ap- 
parently is not clear, and that is that what we are asking here is for 
authority—authorization—for the appropriation of $300,000 to con- 
tinue for 2 years a committee that will provide leadership in the 
study of the problems of education beyond the high school. The sec- 
ond part is to ask for the authorization for $800,000 for State con- 
ferences. 

I would say this: If the committee or the subcommittee feels that 
it. is not ing d to go along with the approval of a State conference pro- 
gram which has been worked out by this committee, but of course they 
can consider that. But I would think—and I say this very frankly 
not only as Commissioner of Education but as a citizen in this country 
who very shortly is going to be responsible for the operation of one 
of the school systems in one of our large cities—that I think the 
delay of having this program studied would be a very serious delay. 
I cannot conceive that you would have opposition to having a commit- 
tee of citizens and educators provide leateeship for the study of the 
problems in this field. I say that in all sincerity, Mr. Gwinn and 
members of the committee. I think it is a very serious question. 

Mr. Gwinn. I certainly can speak for myself as a member of the 
committee. We have no feelings on this subject. This is brand new 
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to me and most of us, I take it. We are supposed to hear testimony. 
If you had come here with a proposition that Congress set up a 
commission to study this, like we are going to study foreign aid, 
out of the Commission set up in the Senate, then that would, it 
seems to me, have made sense and could not have aroused partisan 
questions and opposition and questions of prejudice. But you did 
not do that. You came up here as if the Government would be the 
best investigator as to what the effects of our foreign relief program 
has been by the Government over a period of years. 

Dr. Brownetu. I do not quite follow you there, Mr. Gwinn, be- 
cause that is exactly what we have done, is to ask for $300,000 for a 
committee to seulide that leadership. That is what we are asking for, 
that authorization. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can the Government be an impartial investigator 
on this question which has in it a central military program of os 
engineers and scientists to more effectively protect our nationa 
security, without having a Government point of view to start with ? 

Dr. Soveteieck: Well, Mr. Gwinn, we are not asking for an inves- 
tigation of that sort. What we are asking for is the authorization 
to appropriate funds for a committee of citizens and educators—not 
Government officials—who will take the leadership in having the insti- 
tutions and the States study the problems of education beyond the high 
school in order that they can develop action program that will pro- 
vide for the housing, the faculties, the necessary programs for train- 
ing the young people of this country and the older people of this 
country who need education beyond the high school. We are not set- 
ting up a proposal for an investigation of that sort. _ 

bviously, one of the things they need to do in finding out how 
many trained engineers we need and how many trained philosophers 
we need and how many trained people for other kinds of leadershi 
we need is that they will have to see what are the needs in the Federa 
Government and what are the needs in the local communities and 
what are our international problems. Of course they will have to 
look into that, because that is the only basis upon which they can 
make intelligent decisions, but it is not an investigation of our pro- 
grams in that respect except as they relate to our total training needs. 

Mr. Wier. Is not this the point at which we have arrived at the 
present time ? 

I want to subscribe, Mr. Gwinn, to everything you have said. If I 
find the military in here with any concepts or missions I will be right 
on your side. 

I learned after your National Conference—and I was not too en- 
thusiastic—that you did kick up a lot of opposition in my State, at 
least, because on the school construction bill I got the wrath of the 
National Conference. I got no letters against school construction 
after that. 

Dr. Browne. Sure. 

Mr. Wier. However, here is what Dr. Brownell, I think, is try- 
ing to tell me, and you: Someone has to take the leadership in a 
—_ such as this which is very apparent. Now, what Mr. 

rownell is trying to tell us is that in this case the superstructure of 
education or, as you say, the hierarchy of education rests with the 
Federal Government. ey have the means to do things that the 
States do not have. 
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I think you would object not at all if this problem that has been 
laid on the desk here related to the States. I do not think there would 
be any reaction in my State if the educators in my State asked the 
Governor to call a meeting representing each of the 87 counties in our 
State to sit down and come up with some recommendation for the 
legislature next year for solving this problem. 

Dr. Browne.u. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Related to this problem that you have laid here, while 
I was serving on the Minneapolis School Board for 9 years, we had a 
problem and that was to try to keep the boys and girls in high school 
and prevent their quitting, and eliminating that turnover that we had 
in the high schools. 

I do not think you would object to the Governor of New York, who- 
ever he happened to be, calling a conference of the counties of New 
York. But in my State we have no means of financing a conference, 
because it does take money to assemble the representatives of the 
school districts, the county school superintendents and others from the 
urban centers and rural centers. 

We have no means and no appropriation that can be made for the 
Governor to pay any expenses for the assemblage of a conference of 
that kind, and that is what you are attempting to do here. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. I know there is opposition to this theory here. I have 
gee. a couple of letters here myself, Mr. Gwinn, opposing this right 

rom the beginning, and I shall oppose it if I find the military too 
deep in it. 

Dr. BrowNELL. Sure. 

Mr. Wier. Or if I find any political significance in it I will oppose 
it. However, I think the only thing that Mr. Brownell is proposing 
here is that we have a problem in this country which should be taken 
care of. Let us consider art, for example. Let us get away from the 
question of military considerations. Let us consider just the field of 
arts and professions. All of us know that we are short of doctors in 
this country. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. There should be a solution to that. There is a limita- 
tion in this country that just should not be tolerated. So, what you 
are doing is saying the Government can do this and make it possible 
for everyone in the States and possessions to have representation in 
an effort to try and make an analysis of what we can do to encourage 
higher education and continue the kids in school as we have done with 
the GI bill. I think the GI bill was one of the best bills that Congress 
ever passed. It put more youth into the colleges than ever was in 
them before. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Mr. Wier, if you will yield, I am still puzzled 
about this opposition. If we properly understand what the genblen is, 
and it is that there is a national problem and we would like to take 
a look at it, it seems to me opposition would have to be based on an 
unwillingness to focus on a problem such as this. This, to my mind, 
is no solution, by any stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. Wier. My colleague, I think, understands that there was a 
White House conference, and a lot of people came back to their local 
communities with the charge that it was steamrollered. That comes 
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out of any conference, or even a labor conference, but nevertheless it 
developed there for some reason or other that the program was all 
cut and dried. That is the kind of letters I received. 

Mr. Fremncuvysen. But we are not proposing a national confer- 
ence on this. iB ; 

Mr. Wier. I understand, but you asked about the opposition to it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. With reference to any conference which might 
be held on the subject in Washinton you might say it is going to re- 
sult in a stacked meeting and Federal domination. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of the difference be- 
tween us and, certainly my point, is this: I do not object to the pur- 
pose of it, and I think we ought to have such a conference, or such 
an investigation. What I object to is the tec gr A that we are going 
to end up here in a worse political compromise than we did on the 
White House Conference. 

This Committee that the President has appointed has political im- 
plications in it to start with. We know that certain individuals have 
certain educational and political slants and out of that Committee 
will come a kind of compromise. What I was going to say to the 
Commissioner was that if he had come up here and suggested that the 
Congress finance a scientific nonpolitical investigation into all these 
fields by some institution like, say, the Brookings Institution, or the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or some other scientific source 
that has a reputation for getting the facts and coming to conclusions 
and recommendations without political slants, then I do not think we 
would have any difficulty about it, 

We probably would not have to have hearings for very long on 
such a proposition. But that is not your proposition, Mr. Commis- 
sioner. Itis far from it. 

Dr. Brownetu. No; and I will tell you the reason why: I am very 
glad you raised the point, because that is a basic question. 

How is it that we are going to provide these necessary facilities for 
higher education? It is not going to be the result of simply collecting 
the facts. The problem that we face here is one of getting the people 
in this country sufficiently informed and the only way that they can 
be informed is by an involved study of the facts in order to arrive 
at the conclusions. 

Now, what this program is designed to do, just as was the case of the 
White House Conference, is to get to the grassroots for the study of 
this situation that we face, so that the people in X institution out in 
Y State will say, “My ess, we have all these folks coming along, 
and we must raise some money to increase the enrollment in our schoo 
and we have to provide for additional faculty.” 

In another State they will say: “This is a problem which we cannot 
solve by our sans setup of reaching all State universities, and here 
we have problems in our ene te og areas that will call for develop- 
ment of some technical schools that we do not have at the present time.” 

It takes time to get such information and, therefore, we have got to 
get busy and develop that kind of a on ae It is not just a study of 
the facts. It is a study of the facts by the people who take the action. 
Here is what is going to happen: If we fail to do this sort of thing, 
within a very few years the problem is going to be upon us in such pro- 
portion that you are going to face in the Congress the people from the 
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country who say, “We cannot do it with our resources at the present 
time,” and then the Federal Government has to come in with a big 
program of developing further Federal institutions in order to take 
care of this job. 

On the other hand, if this kind of a program which gets out to the 

assroots is undertaken you are going to have a situation where the 
States, the local communities, the business people and corporations 
recognize that now is the time when they should do their paening and 
start the programs of necessary financing to take care of this load. 

We cannot do a crash program of providing and taking people who 
have just graduated from high school and making them a competent 
scientist and making them competent college teachers, and that sort 
ofthing. That is the reason why we know that it is important not just 
to have the investigation but to see to it that there is a program which 
reaches out and brings in people who hitherto have not been concerned 
with these problems of higher education because they did not have the 
facts before them in a way that they could see their implications. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sorry to take so much time, but when the doctor 
makes a proposition, I seem to have to try to answer it. 

You have just stated what I think is the incapacity of the Govern- 
ment to handle this very thing. Query: Are the States now so im- 
poverished that the Government has got to come to their aid? That 
is the attitude of government. The Brookings Institute might say 
that the States are perfectly capable of doing this if the Government 
will get off the States’ back by reducing the taxload. 

Now, the Government is not capable of approaching this problem 
from that angle. 

Mr. Browne.u. That may be the result of what you come up with 
in the States. The States may come back and say: “All we are asking 
for is to have this thing studied; we are not asking for a Federal pro- 
gram; all we are doing is asking for Federal leadership in order to get 
the States, the local communities and institutions to go ahead on this 
matter. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, whoever studies this thing will determine the 
answer pretty largely which will come out. When the Government 
is the instigator and the appointer of the Committee and the person- 
nel, it is political to start with, pretty much. 

Dr. Brownetu. I do not know just what you mean by that; that it 
is orca It is a cross section of various people and this program 
calls for each State to set up its own committee, and not for the Fed- 
eral Government to set up the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is just like the White House Conference. The Con- 
ference Committee on State and Federal Relationships is a perfect 
illustration. Your Technical Committee came to certain conclusions 
or facts and recommendations, and when the committee itself got 
down to accepting the report of the staff, it had to compromise be- 
cause it had political elements in it and the compromise suggested 
that the poor States, or the States less able to pay should get help on 
schoolhouse construction. 

That is just what I mean, and it does not end with that. Politics 


enter into it, and we will get something more and very different even 
from that as a result. 
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If we had a scientific approach to this thing, we would have the 
original scientific staff report on which the Committee finally acted 
by compromise. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think Mr. Gwinn’s basic approach is in 
connection with the Presidential Committee. He seems to feel that 
something appointed by Washington, no matter who appoints it, is 
going to come up with loaded conclusions. 

Actually, the basic problem that we are discussing is the question 
of trying to educate the people all over the country to the serious 
problems which exist in the field of higher education, and help them 
come to a realization as to the necessity of coming to some conclusion. 
I cannot imagine that the Presidential Commission is so loaded or so 
influential that it could be able to affect the conclusions of 48 State 
conferences. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not fear Federal control of education; I fear 
it very deeply. I do not want the Federal Government to be my 
source of information. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you, gentlemen, right there, to say 
this in regard to the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
The interpretation I put on his record is one of complete opposition 
to Federal control of education. I just want the gentleman from 
New York to know that I disagree with the conclusions by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, all right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am sure the gentleman from New York 
knows my position in connection with the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I still feel it is mighty foolish of us to refuse to focus on 
certain problems because we are sitting here in Washington, and 
that is what we would be doing if we oppose a proposal such as this. 

Mr. Gwinn. I agree that we should tine on the problem, but the 
only thing they are discussing here is who is going to do the focus- 
ing, and who is going to do this study. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. The people of the United States are going 
to do the study in the 48 States, and I cannot see anything to worry 
about in a study of that kind. 

Mr. Gwrnn. I raised a question here in the last hearings about the 
executive secretary that this Committee appointed, had written for 
some time different slants in favor of the Federal Government getting 
into this picture. We know that philosophy is in education generally 
and here we were appointing the top man to investigate this, the exec- 
utive secretary, who has that point of view. 

Dr. Brownetu. May I say just again to make the record correct, 
that the executive secretary was not appointed by this Committee in 
the interim. What it did was to make the contract with a compan 
here to collect and prepare material such as these charts and the Wor 
Book which would bring before the Committee the issues and the facts 
that are available so that the Committee could study them and develop 
its plan which it had to doin a hurry. 

The Committee was not in any position to be able to just get people 
to drop their work and come on and do it. So, it was able to get the 
contract with the company. 

This man that you have mentioned has been carrying the major 
burden for that Committee and is on that temporary assignment as a 
member of the firm. That contract expires and the Committee, if it is 
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authorized to carry on its program, will then select an executive secre- 
tary for the Committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not criticizing ; I am just saying this is inevitable 
if you have a political operation, and that you get this sort of appoint- 
ment in spite of everything. 

The man was not a good appointment. He has written books on 
various subjects showing that he is deeply committed to a political 
philosophy of education and especially to the proposition of making 
the central government central in the program. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Who is the gentleman, if I may ask ? 

Dr. Browne. I think that Mr. Gwinn probably has in mind a man 
by the name of Corson, a man that I did not know until the company 
was hired, but he was known by the Chairman of the Committee, be- 
cause of work that he had done elsewhere, and work which he had ap- 
parently done very competently. I will say this: The materials that 
have been submitted by Mr. Corson and his company to the Committee 
insofar as I have been able to see are not slanted one way or the other. 
It is purely factual, and getting together the materials which would 
show what the problems are. The amount of work that has been done 
and the organization of it has been, frankly, one of the best pieces of 
staff work that I have had an opportunity to observe in that respect. 
I wish I had some people, or more people, in my office, who are able to 
collect material and present it as adequately as he does. So, from that 
point of view, I do not think there can be any question about the work 
that this fellow has done or about the work which has been done under 
his direction. However, I say this again: He is not going to be the 
executive secretary of the Committee if the Committee is continued, 
because he would not be available. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that is not the point, Doctor. The point is that 
we have a Committee appointment that was not satisfactory insofar as 
his philosophy of education was concerned; that is, he was already 
committed to a certain philosophy, or more or less committed to one 
side of this proposition. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. May I ask the gentleman from New York what are his 
books in which his philosophy of education is contained ? 

Mr. Gwrxn. I have a reference to it in my file, but I do not seem 
to have it here at the moment. However, he has written books. He 
is a man that is well known, I take it, in the field. He would be agree- 
able to one side of this controversy and not then to another. I think 
that is obvious. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen, Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether the views of 
one committee member regarding the adequacy of the views that some- 
one on the staff, or who has been on the staff, of the President’s Com- 
mittee, needs to paralyze the committee in connection with the pro- 
posal before us. Again, this is only remotely connected with what 
we have considered, which is to set up an authorization for State 
conferences and for the President’s Committee itself. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that is not the point, Mr. Frelinghuysen. We 
are just discussing who is going to do this work. We are not talking 
about fundamentals. 

You asked about Mr, Corson’s writings. Here is what his book 
says—just a paragraph 

r. Freincuuysen. First. of all, may I ask if Mr. Corson is pres- 
ently employed by the President’s Committee 
79666—56—_6 
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Dr. Brownxtw. Well, his company—and I cannot. remember the 
name of the company, but I believe it was McKinsey & Co.—was em- 
ployed under contract to prepare the materials of this sort. which 

ave to do with the problems and the facts that we know. It was a 
matter of going through all the different documents that there are, 
and studies that have been made, by the American Council and that 
have been made by various colleges and universities, and in getting 
out the pertinent material and presenting it to the Committee. They 
did not have the responsibility of doing anything in the way of in- 
dicating a position. It is a matter of getting the factual material 
so that it could be studied. 

a tie Gwinn. Is it possible that he is going to have any responsi- 
1lity ¢ 

Dr. Browne. No, sir; he will not, because he will not be available 
when the contract with the committee expires, because he and the other 
people on the staff are through. 

r. FrecincHuyseENn. I certainly would be interested to hear what 
that paragraph is, but I do not know how relevent it would be. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is relevant now because it is a question as to whether 
there was anything to my point, and certainly a man with this kind 
of philosophy might be appointed to continue the work. 

Mr. Frevinenursen. Anybody might be appointed ; even you might 
be Fe ane However, that is neither here nor there, it seems to me. 

r. Gwinn. This person is a political person, and he is likely to be 
ie ee on a political job. 
r. FrerincHuysen. So are we political persons, so far as that 
oes. 
Mr. Gwinn. The argument is that we should avoid this by getting 
a scientific approach to the problem. 

Mr. Fretincuvrsen. I do not know what “scientific” means. Does 
it mean that someone does not have any views on the point at all? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will say that if you have the Brookings Institute—— 

Mr. Fretincnuursen. They might have very strong views on the 
subject, also. They might have an individual in their organization 
with very strong views. However, maybe, we should hear what his 
views are. 

Mr. Gwinn. Here is a book which was written in 1950 by Mr. John 


J. Corson, and in chapter 3 is a point of view regarding Government’s 
role: 


Politicians may shout their opposition to the “welfare state” as Mr. Justice 
Byrnes has done. Statesmen such as General of the Army Eisenhower may 
warn against the “paternalistic state” and lament all Government efforts to 
assure citizens “a full stomach and a warm cloak.” The conservatives may 
argue that the individual can take care of himself, come what may. But all 
this is as futile as the baying of a hound dog at the ascending moon ; the irresisti- 
ble tide of change is fixing the final responsibility for the security of people 
squarely on Government. 


That is contained at page 123 of this book. i 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I could object to that primarily as a reflec- 
tion upon General Eisenhower and now President Eisenhower’s 
views, but that would be neither here nor there. ; : 

Mr. Gwinn. I have a much more profound notion about it. He is 
telling us what I feel to be the God’s truth as things stand ig 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. Well, you do not want to look at ’s 
truththen? Isthatthe problem? 
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Mr. Gwinn. He further states as follows: 


As things stand today Government alone can provide the security that fami- 
lies, churches, and charitable agencies did in the past. 

Well, I just do not want him to influence me as a citizen on the 
Government’s role and what it should be in our future education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, we have already had assur- 
ances from the Commissioner of Education that he is going to pro- 
vide us with no such information. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, what Commissioner of Education? This Com- 
missioner of Education is going to another position. 

Mr. Fretinenvysen. I believe the House is in session; is it not? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. Let me say,this: The interpretation that I put 
upon what Commissioner Brownell has said is that he is trying to 
warn us that we ought to study a problem that evidences to us that 
the United States of Soviet Russia is producing more scientists and 
more engineers than does the United States of America. So far as 
I am concerned, I would like to see our hearings proceed with all 
due dispatch to get into our angle of the problem. The hearings have 
been delayed, I might say, to the Commissioner, on account of the 
heavy load of legislation from this committee that has been before 
the Gunapeia; including the bill for Federal aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction and the bill, H. R. 815, and H. R. 874, extensions. 

The committee will necessarily adjourn now, to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, and I will ask the staff member here if he 
will inform the witnesses who have signified a desire to testify. 

Mr. Hacer. Mr. Chairman, we had asked for the privilege of testify- 
ing and in the interest of speeding up the hearing and, with your per- 
mission, I might present our statement for the record, and read, per- 
haps, the first two paragraphs. I can do this in about 3 or 4 minutes, 
if you would give us that much time, and we would not need to take 
your time to do this at another meeting. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Are you Mr. Hager? 

Mr. Hacer. Iam Mr. Hager; that is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Hager, would it be possible for you to come up 
and read this statement to us in the morning ? 

Mr. Hacer. I can do that if you prefer it to be done that way. 

Mr. Exusorr. Dr. Brownell will be on the stand beginning at 10 
o’clock until we finish with him, and I should think if you get here by 
11 o’clock that that would be in plenty of time. 

Mr. Hacer. Very well. If you prefer that, I will be very glad to 
do so. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Do you have any witnesses that you want to ask to 
come tomorrow, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. No; but I have 2 or 3 letters here from people who ap- 
parently want to be heard. I think the committee should seek out some 
testimony and find persons who desire to be heard on this subject. 
They have had no notice. We have given no publicity to this, and the 
people do not know about it. They are just beginning to wake up as to 
what is going on. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. There has been a considerable amount of comment in 
the press about these hearings, or at least there has been in the papers 
that have come across my desk. 

Is there any reason that we cannot go tomorrow, depending on what 
the schedule of the House is, and I do not know what it will be? We 
may not have a very heavy load tomorrow, and we might proceed to 
hear whatever witnesses are present if we can get permission to sit. 
Will that be satisfactory to you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; it would. 

Dr. Browne.u. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene Friday, July 13, 1956, at 10a. m.) 
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STATE COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Epucation anp Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 429, House Office Building, 
Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Wier, McDowell, Gwinn, and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Exiorr. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Dr. Brownell. 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman, I have completed my formal state- 
ment. 

I would like to indicate, in following up some of the questions that 
were raised as to the persons who are interested in the program, that I 
looked over in our files and I brought along just a few letters that I 
would like to read a sentence or two from which I think have a bearing 
on the interest and support that there is for moving ahead in this 

rogram to stimulate the interest and action on problems in education 
aca the high school. 
was asked to meet with the commissioners of education of the New 
England States, New York, and New Jersey back on April 28, and at 
that time one of the things that I discussed was this Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, and discussed with them plans as to 
the thinking of the committee and how it might work out in the various 
States. 
Following that, Mr. Michael Walsh, commissioner of education in 


Rhode Island, who is chairman of that group, wrote to me under date 
of May 21: 


In accordance with the resolution adopted by the Conference of Commissioners 
of the Northeastern States in a meeting in Hartford, Conn., on April 28, 1956, 
I am writing to advise you that the commissioners unanimously endorse the pro- 
posed program for the Committee on Education Beyond the High School, and 
express the hope that there would be a unified approach to the problem. 

That unified approach means what we discussed in bringing in the 
commissioners, the leaders in our higher education institutions and 
the public generally on this study. 
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Back in January, on January 24, 1956, I have 4 copy here of a letter 
written to the President of the United States and sent over to our office, 
= came from the National Council of Teachers of English. 

t states: 


Dream Mr. Presiwent: The National Council of Teachers of English, 33,000 
strong, is highly in support of the basic points of your message sent to Congress 
on January 12. Particularly the council applauds your efforts to combat the 
shortage of teachers and your appointment of a group of educators and citizens 
to study the problems of higher education and your encouragement of educational 
research. 


Another letter that came in February 15 from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education to the President which states: 


I understand from the newspapers that you are seriously considering the 
appointment of a Commission to study the problems of higher education. I agree 
with you wholeheartedly in the need for a high level independent body to examine 
realistically and’ make recommendations on some of the difficult developments 
which colleges and universities must face in the next decade. 


And on April 3 from the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America a letter to the President, first para- 
graph of which states: 


All of us concerned for the cause of higher education are happy that it seems 
that there will be a Conference on Education Beyond the High School, the 
program for which presumably will be planned by a Committee appointed by 
you. We all take great satisfaction in the great conference which I attended in 
late November and early December, the White House Conference on Education. 

I am sure that this meeting in the interests of higher education will accom 
plish similarly great good. 


And from the United States National Student Association a letter 
which came to Secretary Folsom in which it states: 


I have taken note of the Special Committee on Higher Education to be ap- 
pointed. by the President. On behalf of the American Student Association I 
would like to say that this step is welcomed as a wise and ‘sincere effort to meet 
the many problems facing higher education today. 


And from the American Nurses Association, under date of April 12, 
a letter to Secretary Folsom, the first paragraph of which states: 


We note with considerable satisfaction the recent appointment by President 
Bisenhower of the Committee on Education Beyond the High School and hope 
that serious consideration is given to the recommendation for a White House 
Conference on Higher Education. 


I think I will present only two other letters. These are letters that 
came in to Mr. Josephs after his appointment as Chairman of the 
Committee. 

This comes from a Mr. Morris Goldblatt, in Chicago, who says: 


You have been appointed Chairman of one of the most important committees 
ever created by the President. There have been many surveys made by the 
Government and other private agencies. These surveys all point out the weak- 
nesses in our medical program but none of them make any specific recommenda- 
tions as to how these problems could be overcome. Your Committee, I know, 
will naturally find the same needs existing today. However, the important factor 
is to outline some definite plans for correcting this situation. On this we have 
very strong views. 


Another which came in from Mr. Forrest Kirkpatrick, of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., to Mr. Josephs: 
I am greatly interested in the work that is being outlined for the President’s 


Committee on Education Beyond the High School because this is an important 
area in our educational structure and planning, and it needs to be carefully 
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reviewed. More and more of the same thing is not exactly what we need. Hence, 
I hope your Committee will go far beyond the idea that colleges and universities 
simply should be expanded to take care of the increased number of young men 


and young women of college age. 

I present these, Mr. Chairman, as samples of the interest that exists 
on the part of many persons in this problem and their anxiety to see 
that the work of this Committee is carried forward, and I thought it 
would be appropriate for this committee to have that kind of evidence 
presented to them. 

Mr, Wier. Yesterday we spent most of our time on finances, and the 


lateness of the hour in getting the appropriation funds, part of which 
you had already arranged for. 


Dr, Browngiu. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. The thing I am concerned with now, and it makes no re- 
flection upon the conference last fall, is this: 

You had that experience with people all over the country ? 

Dr. Brownett. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. And the primary and secondary phases of education. 
Out of that Ss must have gotten some very rich relationships with the 


problem and also made many contacts, both favorable and unfavor- 
able reactions. 


Dr. Browne. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Are your plans for the so-called higher education being 
developed upon, let us say, the same outline of approach and with the 
same people, or are you moving into another phase of education for the 
so-called delegates ? 

Dr. Browne.u. We recognized right from the outset that the prob- 
lems of education beyond the high school were somewhat different from 
the problems of elementary and secondary education, that the organi- 
zation of our institutions Se higher education are different from those 
in elementary and secondary schools, and, therefore, that the organi- 
zation of the program to get action at the institutional and State level 
should probably be somewhat different. 

The lemetal purpose is the same, and that is to get people all 
over the country to understand the problem and to take action in their 
local and State units; but the way in which you do it would be differ- 
ent. That is the reason why we thought it was important to first have 
this Committee study the problem and develop a plan, because we 
didn’t just want to take over the plan that had been used in the elemen- 
tary and secondary field. 

at was the reason for getting the Committee established to study 
what was the best way to get action throughout the counry, and that 
was the reason for getting the funds for them to develop this plan, 
which they did, and which they are doing now. 

As a result of their study, they agreed that the first thing to do, in 
addition to getting these materials together, which showed the extent 
of the problem 2 the issues that needed to be faced, was to provide 
for six regional conferences which would be conducted under the lead- 
ership of the Committee, which would bring together the potential 
leaders—I say potential leaders—the persons who would be respon- 
sible for developing programs in the States in that region, to meet 
with a staff to go over these problems so that they could then go back 
to their States and develop the State programs. 
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That was not a step which was provided inthe White House Con- 
ference situation. They felt it was important to bring together the 
heads of the private and public institutions in the region together with 
some of the people, some of the lay people in the State, in a relatively 
small regional conference, and that would be done as part of the 
$300,000. 

Mr. Wier. Is this to be done by invitation or is this to be done by a 
local area—— 

Dr. Browne... By invitation from the Committee and not the 
Office or the Department. The invitations would go out to the groups 
in the region, yes. They would work, the Committee would work, 
very closely with the regional associations. I think you are familiar 
with the North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern Association, and so on—those regions would be 
used as a base for determining who were the important people to bring 
into such a conference and to go over this problem and see which was 
the best way to develop the programs in that region. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. I notice the funds are to be allotted to the 
States on the basis of the population of the State. In view of the fact 
that some of this would be a regional approach, I wonder how those 
funds could be earmarked for their regional conference if they were 
allotted to the State only, and I wonder who in the State would re- 
ceive the money. 

Dr. Browne.u. You see, our bill calls for two appropriations, in- 
cluding the amendment. The $300,000 would go to the Committee, 
and they would provide for the necessary expenses of the regional 
conferences. 

The $800,000 which would be allocated to the States on a popula- 
tion basis would be allocated to the State just as in the case of the 
White House Conference, and the State would have the control and 
the responsibility there for the development of their own study and 
conference of their State problems without interference from the Fed- 
eral Government or from this Committee. 

This Committee would stand ready to provide them materials and 
information which would be helpful to them just as the White House 
Conference Committee made materials available to the States for their 
State conferences. 

But again, our idea was this: What we are trying to do is to stim- 
ulate local and State initiative, and as far as the $800,000 is concerned, 
that goes to any State that applies for it on the basis of the amount 
that we would be eligible to receive, and if they apply for it, then they 
are free to utilize that money for the purpose of studies and confer- 
ences to develop their action program for their education beyond the 
high school. 

Mr. Fretrncnvysen. None of that $800,000 is available for the pur- 
chase of materials of any kind. Is that right? 

Dr. Brownety. The $800,000 that they would have they might use 
to secure materials. In other words, if they wanted to secure work- 
books of this sort which would give them facts on education beyond 
the high school, they could use some of the money to provide those 
materials. They could use that to have studies conducted of their own 
State situation, because in a good many of the States they have not 
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even made an inventory of the potential enrollment in their institu- 
tions beyond the high school, and they need to do that as one of their 
basic aes to get their own State data together. 

It could be utilized for the preparation of materials which would 
be used in their State conferences and the necessary staff to prepare 
and manage their State conferences. 

Also there would be the rental of any place where they need to hold 
a conference. 

Mr. Freirncuuysen. Presumably the material prepared by the 
President’s Committee would be distributed from the funds made 


available to the President’s Committee rather than from the funds 
made available to the States? 


Dr. Browne. That is right. 


Mr. Exasorr. Is there any control on the part of the President’s 
Committee, or on the part of your office, as to how the States may 
expend these funds allocated to them on the basis of population once 
-~ money has been paid to the Governor or the chief officer of the 

ate { 

Dr. Browne.u. The control is essentially through an audit to show 
that the money has been used for the purposes of this act, and they 
agree when they accept the money to submit a report which shows 
what they have done and how they have utilized their money. That 
was the way in which it was done in connection with the White House 
Conference. 

We have had all of the States make their reports, and several of 
them turned back unused money as the result of finding that they 
were able to carry on their program with less than the amount given 
them or because they utilized their own funds. There were a few 
States that did not use the money at all. They carried on the program 
but financed it entirely from their own funds. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How much did we appropriate for the previous effort 
that went eventually into the White House Conference? 

Dr. Browne. The appropriation in 1955 was $200,000, and in 
1956, $428,000, which is a total of $628,000 for the Committee. 

Then the grants were $700,000, which made a total of $1,328,000. 

There was a balance left of $205,654, so that the total amount spent 
for the White House Conference was $1,122,346 out of the total 
appropriated funds of $1,328,000. 

r. Exsiorr. In this present undertaking you asked for legisla- 
tive authority for $800,000 for grants to the States. 

Dr. Browne ty. Right. 

Mr. Exniorr. And you indicated yesterday that you proposed an 
amendment which would provide legislative authorization for an 
appropriation of $300,000 for the President’s Committee ? 

r. BRowNEtL, Yes. 

The reason we asked for a little more money for this than we did 
for the White House Conference Committee for the State confer- 
ences and for the expense of the committee is that you do not have 
in the States the same organization that you have available in the 
State department of education for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and therefore the State resources are not as available for this 
program as in the other case. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have language of a proposed section 3 
which would authorize funds for the President’s Committee which 
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does not actually have any dollar ceiling on it, which I suppose would 
be appropriate. 

In other words, my language is that— 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, such sums as the Congress 
may determine for the administration of this act and the expenses of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. Freiineuvysen. I assume, Dr. Brownell, that that language 
would be adequate to cover the situation ? 

Dr. Brownett. That is right. 

ai * RELINGHUYSEN. Rather than putting in a specific dollar 
ceiling 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. The reason I have used these dollar figures is 
because they are the dollar figures we have submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committee and to the Budget Bureau as the amounts which 
we see would be needed during the Teal year 1957 for this program. 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. If this amendment were to be accepted there 
would be no dollar figure mentioned for the President’s Committee 
but we would have a dollar figure for the State conference. 

Dr. Browne. For the grants to States. 

Mr. Wier. Do I understand from your amendment that you mean 
your amendment would provide for all funds, including the $300,000 
in the President’s personal account to be financed out of the Appro- 
priations Committee; or are you leaving the arrangements they have 
already made with the President for him to finance the first step? 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Wier, if I might make this comment: 

The $50,000 which was provided from the President’s emergency 
fund was to carry the Committee until such time—I mean to get this 
first stage done so we could have a program to present to angen. 

That simply was to carry it from its appointment in April throug 
July, so that is when the funds from the President’s fund cease to 
exist. Therefore the purpose of the money from the President’s fund 
was to make it possible for this Committee to see what the situation 
is, and to develop a program which could be submitted to the Con- 
gress as the appropriate way to get action in the States and local 
communities. 

Mr. Wier. I understand that, but yesterday, if I properly under- 
stood your comment about finances, and you gave us the reasons why 
you pursued that course, because of your trouble with the Appropria- 
tions Committee telling you that you came in before you even had the 
machinery set up so this year you will have the machinery set up, 
and in order to do that I understood you to say yesterday that you 
have been guaranteed $300,000 by the President. 

Dr. Browne.u. We asked for $300,000 to be appropriated to the 
White House for the continuation of the Committee. That is what 
we were advised was the proper thing to do. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House, when we presented 
that to them, said “We do not think that that is the proper way to 
have it done. We don’t think that the authority exists for that.” 
They said “What we think you should have done was to have asked 
for the authorizing legislation,” which we then proceeded to do. 
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Mr. Wier. Then, Mr. Frelinghuysen, your amendment means this: 

joa have $50,000. They were looking for $300,000, and then later 
5000. 

What your amendment does, with the exception of the $50,000, which 
they already have for the setting up of the machinery, your amend- 
man would make request of the Appropriations Committee for all the 
rest 

Mr, Fre_incHuysen. My amendment if adopted would authorize 
such sums as the Congress may determine for the President’s Commit- 
tee. That would enable a request to be made for an appropriation, and 
at that time the dollar figure would be added to the request. 

Mr. Wier. You are leaving it to the Appropriations Committee to 
pass judgment upon the needs of finances for this operation. 

Mr, Fretincuuysen. In any event they would do that, whether or 
not we would like to take over their function. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Wier. Taking away from this committee the responsibility of 
trying to set the amount required. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. In view of my remarks to the Commissioner 
yesterday I don’t want. to give the impression I feel unduly pessimistic 
about the passage of this legislation I certainly think we can agree 
on the principles behind the bill, and agree to report it to the full com- 
mittee. It creates a problem if we have no authorization to set some- 
thing up before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Wine. Doesn’t that mean what we need is an authorizing piece 
of legislation for the Appropriations Committee to follow? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is all this is. 

Mr. Wier. Which makes the job doubly difficult because of the time 
element. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. For that reason I hoped we could pass on this 
particular legislation even today if possible. 

Mr. Wier. Maybe some of us have witnesses we want to call. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you be in favor of hearing opposition ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are there any available today ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Don’t you suppose 160 million people might be 

Mr. Fre.ineHuysen. I imagine there would a opposition to any 
bill from 160 million people no matter how sound and obvious it 
would be to most people, but that is not particularly the point right 
here. 

What we have is a piece of legislation that appears to make sense. 
We don’t need to delay action on it because we have not actually been 
able to pinpoint any witnesses coming in to oppose it. 

I think the basic problem is obvious. I think the basic advisability of 
this is obvious, and the Commissioner has indicated it would be unwise 
to postpone for a full year or perhaps longer because we haven’t got 
the money to run the State committee now. 

Mr. Wier. Let me make my position very clear. I have seen enough 
of our educational processes here. I didn’t get the best education in 
the world, but I do have an interest in furthering every attempt, 
whether I am sitting in a seat on a large school board or whether I 
am sitting in a seat of the State legislature of my State or whether I 
am sitting here. 
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If there is any contribution that I can make for development and 
overall aid and assistance I can render for a better day for the kids of 
this country, that I am willing to do. 

I think I have exhibited that sentiment on this committee. 

I am not one who for economy reasons would object to this, because 
I feel about education as people feel about world conditions. Money 
has no place in the arguments of whether we will have good education 
or bad education and whether we will have peace or war. 

I want to contribute what I can to the furtherance and development 
of aids to education. For 12 years it has been badly neglected in all 
phases, from the schoolroom to the curriculum and to the teacher, very 
sadly neglected. Somewhere we have to pick it up and put it on its feet 
again. 

Mr. McDowett, First of all, I want to say I am in favor of this bill, 
and questions I may ask do not indicate I have any opposition to it. 
I am somewhat concerned, however, as to whether this approach to 
the problem will produce any better results than were produced by the 
White House Conference so far as Congress passing any legislation 
to do anything about the problem is concerned ; not that I don’t fully 
agree that the White House Conference is worthwhile and accom- 
plished a great deal. 

Unfortunately the Congress didn’t see fit to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference so far as the school construction 
bill is concerned. 

Do I understand that this is the answer at this time of your Depart- 
ment, Dr. Brownell, to the proper approach, or the only way you can 
buy the program to try to answer this problem, which is a pressing 
problem today ¢ 

Dr. Brownetu. No; it is only part of the program. 

I want to say this: I am very glad you brought up this point on the 
White House Conference because I think a great many people did 
think that the purpose of the White House Conference was to bring 
about Federal legislation. That was not the point of the White House 
Conference. 

The point of the White House Conference was that the way in which 
we make progress in this country on education is to get the people to 
understand what the problem is and to develop plans to take action loc- 
ally and statewide, and to see what needs to be done at the Federal level. 

From the standpoint of the White House Conference, which in its 
siege conferences involved more than a half million people, we 

ave a great deal of evidence of the fact that community after com- 
munity and State after State has increased the support of education 
locally and statewide as a result of the coming together of people to 
see what the problem was and what needed to be done. 

Swng my point of view that is the fundamental value that grew out 
of that. 

Obviously this question of what was the relationship of the Federal 
Government to elementary and secondary education was one of the 
important considerations financially, and I think that out of the White 
House Conference program that there are a great many people who 
thought that all you needed to do was to have some money appropriated 
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by the Federal Government and that would take care of the school 
situation. 

When they came to study it, as they did, they found out that was not 
the answer. They said, “If the Federal Government comes in, here are 
certain things that need to be done.” 

I think it helped a great deal in getting people to recognize that 
the development of education in this country is a local, a State, and 
a Federal responsibility, and they didn’t come through. When the 
problem came up before the Congress at this time the Congress did 
not see fit to go through with a proposal that was before it, which is 
again the responsibility of the Congress, which it always must face. 

In this particular case, with reference to education beyond the 
high school, again we recognize that the institutions have to take 
action, the States have to take action, and there is a question of what 
are the Federal responsibilities in the field of education beyond the 
high school. 

he purpose of this particular program is to bring together, to have 
the Federal Government stimulate the States and the institutions 
to come together to do that necessary planning, study and planning, 
at the local and State level. 

You say, “What else is there in the program ?” 

Well, we proposed as part of the program of the Office of Educa- 
tion this year that there should be a certain amount of research on 
some of these problems that cannot be solved simply by people get- 
ting together. There are problems in education that call for the same 
kind of research which is carried on in the field of health, in the field 
of agriculture, science, and technology, and as a result of increased 
appropriations to the Office of Education we will get a start on that 
research program—not as much as we had hoped for, but it will make 
a start. 

Furthermore, because of the increased appropriations, we have in- 
creased our Division of Higher Education in the Office so that we 
are adding staff to carry on one of the first things, that is to move 
ahead on the inventory of facilities and resources in the physical plant 
of our colleges and universities in this country. That will move right 
ahead, and that information would be available to the localities and 
the States. 

Another thing we are doing is this study of the utilization of space. 
A good many of our colleges and universities are up against a com- 
pletely new problem to them, and they know they have to make much 
more efficient utilization of the facilities they have. 

What we are doing is to carry on this study which will make avail- 
able to them, as the result of the work of a small group that is de- 
veloping the study, the information on how they can utilize to better 
advantage facilities that they already have, both for dormitories, for 
classrooms, for laboratories, and that sort of thing. 

The point I am trying to make is that we are trying to recognize 
that in meeting this problem you have one approach, which is to try 
and stimulate action at the local and State levels primarily, which we 
are doing in this; another which is a research approach; a third is 
the kind of service the office can provide, all of which are essential in 
this meeting of the needs of education beyond the high school. 
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Mr. McDowe.t. You referred to the fact this is a completely new 
problem. I don’t quite understand why you would say this is a com- 
pletely new problem for the college authorities. 

Dr. Brownett. What I said is that for some of our colleges and 
universities it is a completely new problem. 

Mr. McDowett. This didn’t happen overnight. 

Dr. Brownett. A good many of the colleges and universities 
here have been in the situation over the past few years where they 
have had to face what you might call decreasing enrollments, or mini- 
mum enrollment as far as their college or university was concerned. 

Now the pressures that will be on them are causing them to face 
up to the question as to what is their responsibility to utilize their 
resources more effectively and more efficiently than they have in the 

ast. 

Es This is more true with the private colleges than it has been with 
the State institutions, and for the college presidents and the admin- 
istrative officers, who have been in some of these struggling colleges 
trying to get oe students, to carry along with this idea of having 
a demand and need to utilize their facilities for a much increased en- 
rollment is for them a new problem. That is what I meant when 
I say they need assistance and guidance as to how they can be more 
efficient in the utilization of their plans. 

Mr. McDowett. One thing I do not quite understand is this: First 
of all, is this legislation in here as the result of recommendation from 
end Department or from the President’s Committee or from the 

resident himself ? 

Dr. Brownetu. All are involved. We took the initiative in call- 
ing to the attention of the President the problem, and the desirability 
of having a special committee of citizens and educators that would 
study and come up with a plan. 3 

The President approved and, as indicated in his ial message, 
said he would appoint such a special committee, which he did. 

This snienithaahen studied over the past couple of months this prob- 
lem as it relates to the Nation, and has decided and recommended that 
this kind of an approach be made over a 2-year period in order to 
stimulate this action locally and statewide and to consider the special 
relationships to the Federal Government. 

Naturally we have ck rece and the administration has approved, 
and therefore the legislation has been initiated by the administra- 
tion, to get the authorization for such a program. ; 

. However, the recommendation for this approach is the recom- 
mendation of that Committee. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. Secretary Folsom directed a letter to the 
chairman of our full committee eeu out the importance of the 
legislation and also including a draft bill which Mr. Elliott and I 

ut in. 
: Mr. McDowett. Yes, I am aware of that. 

Do you say this is a program designed to carry on a study for the 
next few years? There is no other approach for a solution to this 
problem during that period of time until these State committees 
report back their findings? : 

r. Brownetu. Yes. Apparently I was not clear in saying—— 

Mr. McDowexu. You think it is impossible, then, to find any solu- 
tion short of a 2-year period ? 
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Dr. Browne. I indicated yesterday in my testimony, and let me 
mueet it now because you happened to be out at the time, I believe—— 
r. McDowet.. I don’t want you to be repetitious. I am sorry 

I had to step out. 

Dr. Brownext. I think I indicated yesterday, and I would like 
to repeat today, that it is not just a matter of collecting data that is 
oe What is important is that we have action on the part of 
individual institutions, on the part of individuals who might con- 
tribute to the support of education beyond the high school of our pri- 
vate institutions, on the part of corporations, on the part of the States, 
and on the municipalities. 

The way in which you bring about that action is to involve people 
in study of the facts so that they become convinced that it is important 
for them to add to their taxes, to add to their contribution, to see that 
legislation is provided. 

The purpose of this program is to involve the people in the local in- 
stitutions and in the States to study the problem and to decide and 
move ahead in providing these facilities. 

The report of the program, it is true, will not take place until the 
end of the 2-year period; but the report is only part of the purpose, be- 
cause we found again in the White House Conference program, and 
you know from your own experience, that people who become con- 
vinced of something do not wait for a report. 

Before the White House Conference was held last year we had com- 
munities that moved ahead to increase their support of schools because 
people got together and studied what was needed in the school sys- 
tem, and when they became convinced they didn’t wait for a report— 
they moved ahead. 

We had in the State of Wyoming, I think it was, as a result of the 
State conference, some 17 laws that were proposed and passed because 
the people in the State conference came to the conclusion that certain 
things needed to be done in Wyoming, and they moved ahead on a 
legislative basis. 

if it were simply a matter of having a study and a report there 
would not need to be these State grants and there would not need to 
be the involvement of people. 

What we are trying to do is to get action without the Federal Gov- 
ernment telling people how to act, but to stimulate the people in the 
local communities, in the institutions in the States, to study the prob- 
lem and to take action because they are convinced that that is what 
needs to be done. 

That is the reason why we know it will take a 2-year program of very 
considerable activity to bring about that kind of an impact. 

The followup to that will last, we hope, over a considerable period 
of time because the problem of education beyond the high school will 
not be solved in any 2-year period, but that will give an impetus to 
our moving ahead more rapidly than we are at the present time, and 
I think all of us are convinced that is very much needed. 

T don’t know whether or not that answers your question. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I think it does answer my question. I am sorry 
that there is not some recommendation for Congress right now, or be- 
fore the country or before the States for some program of action. 

T am reluctant to believe that it will be necessary for a 2-year pe- 
riod of time to elapse before something can be done about it, because 
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I think if it will take 2 years or possibly longer that the need and im- 
pact will be so great that the pressure on the Congress may be pres- 
sure not necessarily the kind of pressure we would like to have to get 
the poe results. 

Dr. Brownetu. I would say this: I do not think you should assume 
that there will not be action or proposals before the Congress for action 
on the Federal Government hellens the end of the 2-year period. 

It is quite obvious that there are certain things that will show up 
which might call for Federal action. 


The purpose of this program is not essentially to bring about Fed- 
eral action. 


a McDowext. I am not suggesting that that is the answer neces- 
sarily. 

Dr. Browne .. I see. 

Mr. McDowextt. I do say I think it is proper for the States and the 
poonie of the country to look to the proper agencies of the Federal 

overnment to give pooper 

Dr. BrowneEtu. I agree with you. I wish we had done this 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. McDowetu. This is a step in that direction, but I think it is a 
ss coming very late, and that is why I asked the question. 

am wondering why this legislation was only introduced on June 
13, almost too late for any action in this session of Con ’ 

While I am willing to be optimistic about the possibilities —— 

Mr. FrettncHuysen. We discussed this situation at some length 
yesterday, Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowext. I still think it is too bad that this recommendation 
didn’t come before the committee some months ago. 

Mr. Wier. May I suggest to my colleague that he will not have to 
wait very long. Maybe in the next few days we will see a bill before 
the House, passed by the Senate, providing for considerable and sub- 
stantial aid to colleges and universities of this country for facilities, 
construction and so-called extended operational requirements. 

That is a bill for university construction and modernization. 

Mr. Exuiort. Is that a White House bill ? ; 

Mr. Wier. Primarily construction facilities. For example, I raised 
a question yesterday, Dr. Brownell, about the curtailment and limi- 
tation of construction of housing facilities for the universities. _ 

In my conversations with Dr. Deale, at the University of Minne- 
sota, he said we have been at our capacity for developing doctors. It 
is housing and facilities that limits every university and college in this 
country in the field of medicine. , 

Dr. Browne. There came to my desk yesterday, in our report to 
the Statistical Research Services, some facts on the production of 
medical doctors, that in the past 5 sony the annual output of medical 
doctors was increased from somewhere in the five thousands to some- 
where in the seven thousands, and the anticipated increase will bring 
that up in the next 10 years, I believe, to something like 11,000 a year. 

There is an increase in there, and as you quite correctly state, there is 
a medical bill to provide additional facilities for medica schools, hous- 
ing facilities. - : 

ere is also before the Congress, as part of the Housing bill, pro- 
1 for increasing the amount available for loans on the college 
me a loan program. 
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There are other proposals before the Congress and there will be 
other proposals before the Congress which would deal with other 
phases of the problems from the Federal point of view, which is some- 
what different from this particular bill that we have before us now. 

Mr. McDowett. Is there any Federal legislation now which pro- 
vides any aid for construction of college facilities ? 

Dr. Browne.u. The college housing loan program, the loan program 
is the only one which peovides for aid for college buildings at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. McDowe tz. What is the extent of that program ? 

Dr. Brownetx. There are $500 million available on a loan basis. 
The housing bill proposes to increase that to $750 million. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Are the colleges using those facilities ¢ 

Dr. Brownewt. Yes. During the past year there has been a great 
increase in the applications for that. Part of that was due to the 
change made by the last Congress in the interest rate so that many of 
the institutions which were borrowing from private institutions have 
found it is now possible for them to borrow with better advantage from 
the Federal program. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Because of the lower interest rate and the longer 
time ? 

Dr. Browne. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. 8S. 849 I believe is the number of the bill. 

Mr. McDowe.u. There are no provisions in this legislation for 
matching funds with the States ? 

Dr. Brownett. There is no provision for that for two reasons: 

One is the desire to move ahead. We know the question of State 
a which would be required for matching funds would entail 

elay. 

The second is that we realize in the amounts provided for this that 
most of the States would have to provide either personnel or resources 
to carry on the program, and therefore we thought with the amount 
evailable it would not be, again as a result of our experience with the 
White House Conference, important enough to have the State match- 
ing funds to warrant the chance of delay in moving ahead. 

{r. Exsiorr. Are there any further questions of Dr. Brownell ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to emphasize this very briefly, the point I 
tried to make yesterday. Out of our experience ‘with the Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Intergovernmental Relations we had a thorough 
study there in that committee, do you not think ¢ 

Dr. Brownei. There were many studies made under that commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Gwinn. You thought they were very good studies? 

Dr. Brownetu. I would want to reserve my judgment on saying that 
because a great many of them I have not even read. I read some that 
I thought were good studies. 

Mr. Gwinn. You were a member of that committee ? 

Dr. Browne... I was a member of the Subcommittee on Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it is a fact that in the vote of that committee 
the so-called independent groups, that is the groups that were repre- 
sentative of the citizenship, so to speak, at distinct from the Govern- 
ment personnel, were quite strongly in favor of State action in matters 
of education, whereas the Government personnel, including yourself, 
were inclined to go for some form of Federal action. 

79666—56——7 
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Dr. Browneuw. I don’t think that, my recollection would quite agree 
with that division of the situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not offering this as a critical point of view but I 
am offering it in the nature of things. 

_If Goyernment does make this study, the Government personnel is 
likely to vote for some kind of Government participation, 

Dr. Brownewy. Mr. Gwinn, this is not just a study that we are 
proposing here. What we are proposing is that there be this commit- 
tee which is made up of citizens and educators who are not Govern- 
ment eae There are no Government people on this committee. 

As Commissioner of Education I am an honorary vice chairman but 
not a member of the committee. 

This committee’s job is not, just to make the studies; but it is to 
study and stimulate the study and action on the part of the States and 
the institutions. It is not just to make a study and bring in a report. 

There will be a report of the activities, but it is a nongovernmental 
group that will be operating. 

Mr. Gwrxn. I simply want to reemphasize the fact that I think it is 
time Congress, when it appropriates money on questions of policy of 
the Government itself, Congress ought not to make the Government 
itself primarily responsible for the personnel and for the study. 

Dr. Brownext. I think that is exactly what is involved in this pro- 
posal, Mr. Gwinn, because what we have proposed is that there be a 
committee of nongovernmental people, educators, and citizens, that 
will be appointed, would be leider in each State, as well as the 
national one, to study the problems of education beyond the high 
school in each State, and to determine their own action program to 
provide for them adequately. 

They cannot do that without considering the national needs as well 
as the local and the State needs. That is just part of the overall con- 
sideration that, we have to consider, because people come from Ne- 
braska, Arizona, and California to provide leadership in our national 
enterprises. We have to consider the fact that when we are preparing 
people in Nebraska, New York, and Wyoming, and so forth, that they 
may be involved in Federal activities or State activities or local ac- 
tivities, and therefore we want, to see the colleges and universities and 
the legislatures consider how we shall prepare for them. 

I think the point of view you have ipdicatad is really basic to the 
proposal made here; namely, if we are going to get action at the local 
and State levels we should inyolye the localities and the States and 
give them the freedom to do their own study and their own planning 
rather than having it done here in Washington. 

Mr. McDowet. Is it not a fact that there is no suggestion or no 
authorization in this to provide that any Government agency shall 
participate in the State studies? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. McDowetu. No personnel? 

Dr. Browneu, That is the reason we set it up as an independent 
agency from the Office of Education, because we feel this is q job for 
the people to do, and we wanted them to be free to be just as critical 
of the Oflice of Education or any part of the program of the Federal 


Government as it is possible to make it. 
Mr. McDowe tt, 
is there ? 


here is no other Federal agency involved, either, 
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Dr. Browne, That is right. I wanted to be perfectly clear. with 
Congressman Gwinn. 


I think the thing that-he is espousing is exactly the thing that is 
involved in this program. 

Mr. MoDowet.. I would completely agree with the gentleman that 
if we were appropriating $800,000 to your Department or any other 
Government Department to make this study itself, then I think the 
point raised would be entirely proper. 

Mr, Gwinn. Of course, Congress has not participated, and I think 
Congress should participate in a study of this sort in the machinery 
by which we will accomplish an objective. 

I think it is very difficult for Government to initiate anything that 
it doesn’t make political, almost in the nature of things to start with. 

We have Republican and Democratic points of view, conservative 
and liberal points of view on this question. It is the vital question 
having to do with these political points of view that we entertain. 

If we were going to make this investigation a military question, 
or any other high vital question, we would appoint a scientific institu- 
tion to do the work because it is free from political pressures as to 
what the answer should be. 

I do not see why we are not at that stage right here in this question. 

Dr. Browne. I think I would like to indicate, Mr. Congressman, 
that some of those studies already have been made by the independent 
institutions, and we are using those. We didn’t feel we needed to 
do that in the way of having an independent institution which would 
develop such study. 

I might call to your attention, for example, that the National Seience 
Foundation has made this study of Government-university relation- 
ships. We have that and the Committee will use it. 

We have the study which has been made by various other groups, 
the land-grant colleges have made studies, there have been 

Mr. Gwinn. Any study by the Association of American Colleges 
on this question ? 

Dr. Browne ty. Yes, and we are utilizing that material. 

There has been this State-public finance and State institutions of 
higher education made a year or two ago, 1952, and several other 
studies of that sort which have been made. 

They are data being utilized by this Committee. 

Mr, Gwinn. If we might have a reference to those studies in the 
testimony, Mr, Chairman. 

Dr. Brownewu. I would be glad to, 

Mr. Exziorr, Would you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Dr. Browneuww. Yes. I have these copies on which the Committee is 
working today. They are having one of their meetings, they have 
this material as a workbook. I will be glad to put this in the record, 
these round-up pieces. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you have extra copies of the report they might be 
interesting to put in the files of the committee. 

Dr. Browneuu. I would be very glad to provide whatever materials 
you want. I can give you the references or anything else. 

You would find it is very voluminous if we tried to put all the 

Mr, Fre.inenurysen. We, as members of the subcommittee, could 


get copies of some of the reports. Just make reference to the reports 
in the record. 
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Dr. Browne tu. I will see you get this and the materials the com- 
mittee has used to date. 

Mr. Gwinn. If there could be a dossier of the things that have 
been done so we can refer to those we want to. 

Dr. Browneu. Certainly. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I have no desire to prolong the discussion, but 
your reference to the desirability of congressional participation in 
studies such as these seems to me to emphasize what I consider must 
be your basic apprehension, and that is that the conclusions of such 
conferences, either at the National level or at the State level, will result 
in a more aggressive role on the part of the Federal Government. 

It seems to me whether or not we have such surveys, and whether 
or not Congress participates directly in the selection of those study 
groups, that there may be or there may not be Federal activity. 

Mr. McDowell raised the point of whether we are tying our own 
hands because we are setting up State conferences on higher education 
with respect to the role of the Federal Government. 

In no case does it make any difference. We can certainly go ahead 
and proceed to decide what would be a proper role for the Federal 
Government, and we will not be bound by the results of these studies. 

Your apprehension extends beyond the particular problem which 
this bill is designed to take a look at. 

Mr. Exsi1orr. I would like to say that so far as I am concerned I 
have a bill pending now before this committee, as does the gentleman 
— Delaware, providing for a system of fellowships, scholar- 
ships—— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. So has the gentleman from New Jersey, I 
might add. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the gentleman from New Jersey, and others. 

Could you give us the number of scholarship bills in this area of edu- 
cation pending before the committtee now ? 

Dr. Browne.y. Under date of April 19, I had our own people check 
on the bills in the 84th Congress pertaining to education beyond the 
high school. I found there were 49 in the field of student aid; for 
assistance to medical school construction there were 15; 16 were on 
income-tax expenditures for adjustments to higher education ; 90 spe- 
cial higher education institutions; 4 on educational exchange pro- 
grams; and the college housing loan. 

That was April 19. I have not had a recent count but I am sure a 
considerable number have been introduced since that time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to say at this point that so far as I am 
concerned, voting for the bill which you are recommending here will 
not in anywise preclude me from pressing for study of some of these 
bills that are now before the Co J 

In other words, I regard the proposal that the Commissioner has 
made here as being one of several approaches to get this problem in 
focus so we can study it and decide whether or not action so far as we 
are concerned at the Federal level is justified or required. 

Mr. McDowetu. In addition to that I have introduced House Joint 
Resolution 654 which provides for a ners were committee approach 
to this problem, which I want to say at this point is not to in any way, 
at least my thinking is not that it should in any way, take the place of 
this program nor be in competition with it in any way at all. It is 
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merely to try to get the Congress itself aware of this program and be 
prepared perhaps to be a little better informed in case the final result 
should be some recommendation to the Congress for action. 

In other words, going back again, trying to look backward, I can 
see that in the White House Conference if the Congress had taken up 
that problem at the same time that the States did on the level of the 
White House Conference, it is just possible that some different result 
might have happened in Congress in final action on school con- 
struction. 

Again I am not insinuating or hoping that it will result neces- 
sarily in Federal action on the colleges. Whatever studies are made 
may result in finding that the problem can be adequately handled by 
_— without any Federal legislation or any Federal aid of any 

ind. 

However, in the event it is necessary for the end result that we do 
something about this problem, and it is necessary for the Congress to 
do something about this, I feel Congress should begin its own study. 

Perhaps the whole problem should be answered by this committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Commenting on that, all this leads to the ultimate 
question of who can carry this additional burden. 

Mr. McDowetu. I agree with you. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Government is peculiarly incapable of critically 
examining itself as the cause of the failure of our private institutions 
and our States to meet the needs we all feel are critical. 

We have no monopoly in Washington on this consciousness. We 
are just as conscious in my little college on this subject as we are here, 
but we cannot get the money. Thatisthe problem. You showed that 
in your records here. We are liquidated as far as Government sources 
of income are concerned when we take 91 percent of the people’s prop- 
erty away from them. 

oleman Andrews has put his finger on our difficulty. I want the 
study to include that, and I just wouldn’t have any confidence at all in 
a Government-appointed or an administration-appointed committee 
which has political slants in the very nature of things to give us the 
answer on whether Government itself is responsible, and therefore to 
meet this need we must find some way of reducing Government liqui- 
dation of the individual and State properties. 

That is the thing that bothers me. 

Mr. Frevancuursen. I should think you would be one of the most 
ardent sponsors of this particular bill believing in what you do. Ex- 
cept for the fact it is not spontaneously set up, it has to be set up by 
an individual, in this case the President of the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. I join in that. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. We are going at this in as much a grassroots 
approach as possible. 

r. Gwinn. That, to me, is the problem. I think that is where we 
need to have some testimony and some further thinking on that sub- 
ject ; and not essentially the things that the Commissioner has present- 
ed here, but the question being how we are going to do it so as to get a 
sound economic and political answer. I personally don’t see how it 
is ible for us to go on spending $10 billion a year on our so-called 
aid programs and have enough left for our educational program under 
any device. 
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Dr. Brownett. I think the point Congressman Gwinn brings up is 
a very fundamental point in our Government, how we spend our money 
and how we raise our money. 

I think that that is not a reason for our holding up this other pro- 
gram, which is to get action going in meeting our higher education 
problem at the local and State levels while we settle that fundamental 
problem of financing Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. Won't that be part of this? 

Dr. Brownetx. I doubt very much whether the basic problems of 
financing our Federal activities in Government will be solved by a 
study which deals with how we meet locally and statewide the prob- 
lems of education beyond the high school. Certainly they will have 
to come to grips when you get to the national question as to whether 
there are Federal responsibilities over and beyond what the States and 
localities can do, but that is only part of the problem we face, Mr. 
Gwinn. The main part of the problem is getting our people aware of 
the fact that we need more buildings and we need more teachers and 
we need more trained people, and they will have to dig down in their 
pockets locally and statewide to take care of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know that, but the answer to all of it is where we are 
going to get the money. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwryn. It is the old question our friend from Pennsylvania 
used to raise. If you are going to do the most important things you 
will have to raise the question as to what other things must be sacri- 
ficed if we have a pie to divide. 

Dr. Browne.u. I would say that is a very important question we 
face in Government. Actually in considering the problem of educa- 
tion beyond the high school they will deal with that as one of the 
problems. 

How are they going to get it locally and statewide more than they 
do on the Federal basis? The people in the field of higher education, 
by and large, have traditionally a very strong belief that they do not 
want to have the Federal Government in control of higher education 
in this country. 

One of the big problems we have, if we are going to get adequate 
facilities, is to get to our individual people and to our corporations and 
the people in our State and local governments to make them see what 
the problem is, so they are willing to finance it there, so we don’t have 
to meet our needs by simply large Federal appropriations. That is 
the reason for this approach, to get them involved in the study in the 
local communities in the States. 

It seems to me the position we have taken is so fundamentally the 
position that Congressman Gwinn has taken that I want to just be 
sure he understands that our purposes are similar in involving these 
people at the local and State levels. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Commissioner, let me ask you this question : 

Will not these various viewpoints and opposing ideas that Mr. 
Gwinn mentioned here have an opportunity to be heard before this 
Committee as it proceeds with its deliberations, both here and in its 
meetings which it will hold in the various regions of the country? 

Dr. Brownztx. Indeed. They took great care in setting up the 
Committee itself to take people who are in management positions in 
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our business field, to have very broad range of persons on the Com- 
mittee representing different points of view. That is what they are 
to consider. 

When you get people such as the vice president of the Ford Motor 
Co.; Mr. Greenewalt, the president of the Du Pont Co.; Mr. Hart, a 
judge in Texas; when you get Mis. Chandler, who is on the board 
of regents in Occidental College and also the University of California 
and who is on the staff of the Los Atigeles Times-Mirror, I think her 
husband is the owner of it; and when you get people like Miss Cath- 
erine Olary from Milwaukee, and Seymour Knox from Buffalo, and 
the trust company there; Mr. Whittemore, president of the New Haven 
Railroad; when you get people like Harold Case, president of Boston 
University; and Reverend Rinehart, president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and Rees Hughes, the president of the college in Pittsburg, 
Kans., those are illustrative because they ate all members of the Com- 
mittee to see these problems that need to be dealt with in this country. 

You get a cross section there. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, they are not the people we are concerned about 
primarily. We are concerned with the staff that will really guide 
these very people that you speak of. In the very nature of things 
they will have to follow pretty much what is found here. 

We start with Mr. Corson. That is what I think makes us skeptical, 
that these staffs somehow or other get set up with a definite slant when 
they are politically appointed. 

Mr. McDowe t. I certainly would not presume to speak for Mr. 
Greenewalt. It just happens that he is from my State. t do not think 
it could be said that anybody is going to lead Mr. Greenewalt to come 
to atiy decision, staff people or anybody else, if it is contrary to his 
honest and founded and dedicated belief, the proper answer to the 
problem of this kind. I am not acquainted with the other people you 
spoke of, but I doubt very much if Mr. Greenewalt would be unduly 
influenced by any pressures of that nature. 

Mr. Gwin. I would agree with your point if Mr. Greenewalt were 
a committee of one to select the staff. 

Dr. Browneti. The staff will be selected by the Committee. Mr. 
Josephs, Mr. Devereatix Josephs, chairman of the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., is the Chairman of the Committee. Vice 
Chairman is Dr. David Henry, president of the University of Illinois. 
There are other members of that Committee and they will be responsi- 
ble for the selection of the staff. They could not select a staff in this 
short period of time and get them here. They did engage this com- 
pany to bring together this material, and it so happens that Mr. Cor- 
son, whom you speak of, is a member of McKinsey and Co., who par- 
ticipated and is one of the persons who pees aae in getting this 
material together; but that is not the staff of the Committee. 

Mr. McDowety. It seems what you are trying to tell this commit- 
tee, Dr. Brownell, and again I don’t want to put words in your mouth, 
is that we have to decide—and I agree with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania that it is a. serious problem when we try to find out how 


to finance the proper programs in the States and universities and 
colleges. 


Dr. Brownett. That is right. 
Mr. McDowert. But it seems to me there will come a time when it 
is necessary for us to spend, as we have found it necessary up to this 
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point, a tremendous amount for national defense, but over and above 
that we will have to decide first things first, and what is the most 
important, whether we will build a bridges; parks, or whether 
we will do something about this educational problem on all levels. 

In the road program there is no question in my mind that the people 
of this country want it, but they were aided and abetted in their 
desire for it by a great many private interests who had an ax to 
grind and something to gain from that program. 

The people interested in education do not have that assistance. 
There is nothing particularly to be gained except actual construc- 
tion from an accelerated educational program in this country. 

If the friends of education had all of those influences from many 
sources to help to implement and to focus attention of the general 
public on this problem you would not need all these committees. 

Dr. Browne. Very true. 

Mr. McDowett. Because you do not have that assistance in the 
educational problems you have to arouse the interest of the public. 

I agree with you this is the best way to do it. You get them to 
realize this is a problem they have to help solve. 

Dr. Browne. That is right. 

Mr. McDowe tu. I don’t think the solution lies before this com- 
mittee or before the Congress. I don’t think it should. However, I 
don’t believe the people of this country yet, despite publicity given 
this problem, are yet fully aware of the seriousness of the problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Brownell. You have been 
very patient and very helpful to the committee. We appreciate your 
cooperation. 

r. Brownett. Thank you very much for giving this prompt at- 
tention to the problem and the time you have given it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, and our thanks also to Mr. Hunt, the 
Under Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Our next witness is Mr. Walter E. Hager, president of the District 
of Columbia Teachers College representing the American Council 
on Education. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. HAGER 


Mr. Hacer. It has been heartening to hear the discussion which has 
taken place here this morning. It is my privilege to present testimony 
in behalf of the various colleges and universities of the country. Since 
it is your pleasure I shall proceed with this statement. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the accredited society? Will you tell us more 
about what it does and how its will has been brought to bear on this 
question ? 

Mr. Hacer. Mr. Gwinn, this will come in the testimony which I 
shall read in the main. 

When you refer to accredited societies, in general the colleges and 
universities I represent are accredited by regional association. There 
are six regional associations. This particular region is the Middle 
States Association, which includes New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

This New England Association, Southern Association, North-Cen- 
tral, the Western and Northwestern. These are the accrediting asso- 
ciations, 
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Mr. Gwinn. Have they had meetings on this? 

Mr. Hager. Yes, of the American Council on Education which 
represents both associations in education and also the colleges and 
universities themselves, and this comes out in the testimony. 

Mr. Gwinn. That meeting consisted of what personnel broadly, 
how many ? 

Mr. Hacer. That is here also. I shall read that to you in a moment. 

The meeting in which the specific action took place was a meeting 
of what we called the constituent members of the American Council on 
Education. This was held in the early spring. 

There are 140 organizations who are members, constituent members. 

At that time most of the organizations were in attendance. I shall 
come to the number in the document. 

These associations sent their respective representatives, nearly all 
of these constituent members being organizations of colleges and 
universities. 

There is also the Association of School Superintendents which is 
not in this organization, and these delegates from the constituent mem- 
bers, most of which are colleges and universities, voted overwhelmingly 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. They had this bill before them ? 

Mr. Hacer. That is correct. When I say they had this bill, I sus- 
pect they have all the shortcomings of most human beings and I won’t 
swear they all read it, but they read the substance of it. 

Mr. Gwryn. Are the high schools in your association, too? 

Mr. Hacer. Not very actively. At the moment I do not recall that 
the Association of Secondary School Principals, which is the associa- 
tion there, is a member. I could get that iirmetion for you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Very well. 

Mr, Hacer. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Walter E. Hager, president of the District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
a I am appearing as the secretary of the American Council on 
Education, representing the Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government. The council comprises in its 
membership 140 organizations, including practically all the important 
national educational associations, and 971 institutions, including nearly 
all the accredited junior colleges, colleges, and universities in the 
United States. 

Today, I am also acting as spokesman and representative for the 
American Association of and-Crant Colleges and State Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the State Universities Association. 

Mr. Gwinn, Have they all had meetings on this subject? 

Mr. Hacer. Some of these associations were represented by their 
executive committees. This is typical procedure for associations of 
this sort. I am not informed as to how many of them have voted in 
general meeting and how many through their executive committees. 

All of these national educational organizations participated in the 
formulation of a statement unanimously approved on March 20 by 62 
constituent organization members of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gwinn. 62 out of 900 plus? 

Mr. Hacer. No, out of 140. The 971 are institutional members. 
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The first paragraph of that statement summarizes the need which 
the bills before you today are designed to meet : 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucATION, UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY 
62 CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATION MEMBERS ON Maron 20, 1956 


“The developing culture and expanding economy of the United States, the 
cemplex social structure which charactefizes its life, the demands of national 
defense, and the insistent emphasis upon opportunity for the individual, together 
with a dramatically inereased birthrate in the last two decades—all combine to 
raise fundamental questions about the place of education beyond the high school 
in our society. Hence the American Council on Education and its constituent 
member organizations welcome the appointment by President Eisenhower of a 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. This action recognizes that 
American education faces the greatest crisis and the greatest opportunity in its 
history.” 

By 1975, we can expect an increase of approximately 21 million in the United 
States labor force. Estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
the largest single percentage increase will occur in the professional and technical 
fields which require advanced work beyond the high school. Moreover, the largest 
numerical increase will occur in the Clerical, sales, and operative fields in which 
special training beyond the high school is becoming increasingly important. In 
the one field which requires no training beyond high school, namely, general 
labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts a decrease of workers. Needless to 
say, improvement in technology and the growth of automation will greatly in- 
crease the demand for post-secondary education not just for young high school 
graduates but also for older workers who will need to be retrained if America’s 
manpower supply is to keep pace with the nation’s industrial and military require- 
ments. 

Present trends also indicate that every American citizen will require broader 
understanding, more skills, and greater personal resources in order to work and 
live effectively during the years ahead. Indeed, what Americans do with their in- 
creased leisure time alone may easily determine what kind of society they 
bequeath their children. It will be largely the responsibility of education beyond 
the high school to meet these additional needs. 

You doubtless are already familiar with the figures that describe the rising 
tide of college students to be expected. The enrollment of our colleges and uni- 
versities will increase suddenly and soon. Children already born will enormously 
swell the college-age population. And if, as we have reason to expect, an in- 
creasing ratio of the college-age population demand a college education, the 
problem will become that much more acute. At a conservative estimate, we cau 
expect the enrollments in institutions of higher learning to double by 1970, when 
the total number of students will exceed 5 million. 

In the face of these increasing demands on the part of the Nation as a whole 
and on the part of individual students, the colleges and universities have a 
staggering task. In addition to the necessity of practically doubling their 
present plant facilities, they are confronted with the even more vexing problem 
of finding qualified teachers. According to the Fuhd for the Advancement of 
Education, “for every 10 college teachers now employed, somewhere between 
16 and 25 new ones will have to be found between now and 1970.” Needless to 
say, good teachers are not produced overnight. 

Two basic courses of action are called for as we move to meet these challenges : 
(1) a program to inform the American people as a whole of the scope and sig- 
nificance of the impending crisis, and (2) accelerated programs of practical 
planning in the several States. The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, in its preliminary thinking, has recognized these basic needs. 
The organizations which I represent are therefore strongly convinced that the 
Committee’s work should have firm support and adequate financing from the 
Congress. 

Having satisfied themselves that the preliminary work of the President’s 
Committee has real substance and that its projected program points in the right 
direction, these organizations urge the members of this subcommittee to ap- 
prove the full requests for $300,000 and $800,000, which are needed to enable 
this Committee to carry out its important assignment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me illustrate the potential usefulness of the President’s 
Committee by describing briefly what we understand to be its projected plan: 

1. Aided by a small staff and a féw eonsultants, the President’s Committee 
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would collect, organize, and interpret basic data on a national seale in order 
to define the real dimensions of the problem and to illuminate the total task. 

2. Six regional conferences would be sponsored by the President’) Committee 
during the fall and winter of 1956-57 in order, using the words of Commis- 
sioner Browmnell, “to give visibility to the problems at hand, and to assist the 
States in framing the basic issues.” 

8. Individual States would then conduct their own studies and programs, 
deciding for themselves what needs to be done. If a certain State has already 
taken one or more steps toward effective planning for the future, the funds 
would be used for other activities within the general objective, as that State 
considers wise. In short, the plan would be sufficiently flexible to permit each 
State to do what it needs most and thinks best in view of its particular cir- 
eumstances and previous activities. 

4. In the meantime, the President’s Committee itself would conduct special 
investigations of problems best studied at the national level, such as the rela- 
tionships of the Federal Government to higher education. Eventually the 
results of these studies would be correlated with the information supplied by 
the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of the legislation before you is necessary in order 
for the President’s Committee to continue its valuable work which holds such 
great promise. We urge you to consider favorably the related bills which you 
are now studying, particularly H. R. 11745 and 11746, since we believe they 
allow the President’s Committee more freedom in charting its own course. 

We consider it to be of crucial importance that the President’s Committee 
be granted the $300,000 which is needed to carry on basic operations and to 
hold the 6 regional conferences. We also strongly favor approval of the request 
for $800,000, which will assist the States in accelerating their planning for 
the future in the area of education beyond the high school. 

We are entering a period which will surely test the capacity of our democracy 
to cope with the most serious problems of modern times. In Walter Lipp- 
mann’s words: 

“We have to do in the educational system something very like what we have 
done in the Military Establishment during the past 15 years. We have to 
make a breakthrough to a radically higher and broader conception of what is 
needed and of what can be done. Our educational effort today, what we think 
we can afford, what we think we can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools 
and our teachers—all of that—is still in approximately the same position as 
was the military effort of this country before Pearl Harbor.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is our conviction that the President’s Committee on Hduea- 
tion Beyond the High School can help us to make the essential “breakthrough” 
and that there are sound reasons for the Congress to consider favorably the 


Committee’s request for the funds necessary to the accomplishment of this 
critical task. ; 


Mr. Exssorr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your kind- 
ness and appreciate the fact you have had to wait for a long time. 
I personally am very sorry we had to cut your time off. 

(Pursuant to the directions of the chairman, the following state- 
ments, letters, etc., are made a part of the printed record :) 


THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 16, 1956. 
Hon. Cart ExLviort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Higher Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLIoTT: Mrs. Stough, our executive director in Washing- 
ton, has just informed me of the hearings before your Subcommittee on Education 
and Labor relating to bills which would provide funds to finance the President’s 
Committee on Higher Education and its efforts to find ways of solving the problem 
of educating our youth beyond high school. I would like to urge you to expedite 
the hearings and get these bills passed before Congress adjourns. 

I spent 10 days in Russia this spring, and what I saw and learned there makes 
me think that the cold war is turning into a battle for brains, and that if the 
United States doesn’t do something about its problems of education, Russia 
might win the race. In 1955 Russian medical schools graduated almost four 
times as Many doctors as those in the United States. Twice as many engineers 
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and scientists are being graduated in Russia as in the United States. Every- 
where I found the greatest respect for education, and the educated people are 
those earning the highest salaries and driving the biggest, blackest cars. 

You have heard from the Office of Education a summary of what is happening 
in this country, and I understand the basic facts have been irrefutably docu- 
mented by charts and supplementary data. I believe we have waited far too 
long in facing up to this crisis in education, I believe the Committee on Higher 
Education should be urged to come up with its recommendations before June 30, 
1958, and should hurry with its efforts to stimulate States to start solving their 
problems. 

I realize that the committee can do nothing without funds. Therefore, I ap- 
peal to you to expedite your deliberations and see that Congress stays in session 
long enough to pass the bills and provide the funds requested. Will you be kind 
enough to insert this letter into the record of the hearings? 

Sincerely yours, 
George J. Hecut, Chairman. 


{Articles, series of four, which appeared ior Post and Times Herald, February 


NEw IpEAS Diz UNBORN—SCIENTIST NEED EXCEEDS SuPPLY 


Today, college engineer and science graduates can expect a choice of at least 
6 jobs, all with starting salaries which, until recently, were those commanded by 
scientists or engineers after 10 years’ working experience. 

Suddenly as though without warning—though warning was there—the Nation 
got caught hard in a serious shortage of scientifically trained personnel. 

Why? 

There are a lot of little reasons. Some who have studied the situation seriously 
say too much emphasis has been put on little reasons. Such as the oft-repeated 
and convenient charges that schools today aren’t teaching science as it was taught 
when father or grandfather were boys. 

Or that the draft has been diverting Nation’s youth from scientific pursuits. 
Or that science teachers have been lured by higher pay nonteaching jobs, thus 
undermining the foundations needed to assure future crops of scientists and 
engineers. 

LITTLE REASONS 


These are important but little reasons, contributory only in a small degree to 
the real cause. Those seeking ways to correct today’s plight agree that America’s 
economy, even the old American way of life, was lost in the tremendous advances 
in scientific and technological developments necessitated by World War IT. 

The country unknowingly stepped across a threshold of that age. It wasn’t 
so much that schools were turning out fewer graduates of scientific bent; it was 
the suddently increased need for more and more of them. 

The scientific manpower shortage today is real. It is serious. Some say it is 
downright critical, and unless alleviated quickly may cost the United States its 
leading role in world power, perhaps even its existence as a democracy. 

Howard Meyerhoff, chief of the Scientific Manpower Commission, says the 
“most conservative” estimates he can now make is that there are 7,500 unfilled 
positions requiring scientists, and 15,000 unmanned engineering jobs. 

It is anybody’s guess, Meyerhoff says, just how many thousands more could 
be used if today’s actual needs were met. Industry after industry, he noted, has 
shelved planning for even attempting scientific projects simply because there 
would be no one to staff them. 

Research projects of great promise are born and die on the drawing boards. 
Others are stillborn in creative brains. Still others have never been conceived 
because scientists are kept too busy to let their minds explore. 

Automation—where machines control machines—is still beyond sight, accord- 
ing to Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the National Bureau of Standards. There 
just aren’t enough scientists, engineers, and technicians to fit together all of 
automation’s pieces. 

MAN STUMBLED 


The scientific age opened, and man stumbled at the entrance. 
“Man has achieved a theoretical breakthrough of such proportions that every 
fiber of his skill and ingenuity will be strained merely to exploit a portion of 
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what has already been revealed,” says John Jay Hopkins, chairman and president 
of General Dynamics Corp. 

Hopkins blames the American educational system, in part, for the unprepared- 
ness, The educational system, he charges, “has been overrun and left behind by 
successive tidal waves of technological advance.” 

These are the onrushing, engulfing waves of atomic fission, applied solar energy, 
electromagnetic antigravitational developments, electronics, radioactivity, and 
the looming development of controlled atomic fusion. 

James R. Killian, Jr., president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sees 
the present crisis as not just a shortage in scientific manpower in numbers but 
also in quality. It is a shortage, he said, of high intellectual talent adequately 
educated and in the right place. It is a shortage of specific skills adaptable to 
specific areas. 

For one thing, Killian says, too many young people of exceptional intellectual 
ability drop out of our educational system before they have achieved an educa- 
tion which exploits their abilities. 

Any good strategy for building up an adequate degree of scientific manpower, 
he says, must be related to identifying, encouraging, and more fully educating the 
top talent of American youth. 


ScreNTIST LAcK Is Fett HERE 


Perhaps nowhere else in America are scientists and educators paying more 
attention to the Nation’s scientific manpower shortage than here in Washington. 

It is from here that the Defense Department channels its contracts to Fed- 
eral agencies, industrial firms, universities, and scientific laboratories through- 
out the country. 

It is in the Defense Department that the full force of the shortage of engi- 
neers, physicists, chemists, and mathematicians (to name only the most scarce) 
is most evident. 

It is here, in Washington, to the National Academy of Sciences, that the 
Government sends its scientific problems for solution—be they wartime or peace- 
time problems. The Academy is the headquarters and workshop of the Nation’s 
top scientists. 

Today’s prime scientific problem, Academy officials agree, is not only how to 
go about putting a manmade moon in an encircling orbit around earth. It is 
not only how to build atomic reactors to power ships and planes or heat, air 
condition and power future cities. It is not only this country’s dwindling natural 
resources. 

It involves and affects all of these. 

Today’s top scientific problem concerns the Nation’s human resources, par- 
ticularly the resources of scientific and technical personnel. 

In words of Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, Chief of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Naval Reactors Branch, the critical question is: “How can we provide the 
trained men and women needed to maintain the momentum of our rapidly ex- 
panding technical civilization’? 

It is not education’s fault, alone, Rickover says. It is the failure of almost 
everyone to recognize the impact of the 20th century scientific revolution and 
to take necessary steps in time. 

Today that impact is being recognized—at the higher levels of Government, 
industry, and education. It has not filtered down yet through school adminis- 
trations and into the homes, where eventually it must be recognized if its 
challenge is to be met successfully. 

Regardless of the cause, the correction of the Nation’s scientific manpower 
shortage is dependent upon the American educational system. 

The secondary schools simply must provide more and better science teachers, 
more and better science courses, more and better student selection and guidance, 
and more opportunities for capable students to enter colleges to complete scien- 
tific education. 

Leading educators readily agree to these premises for a solution. But they 
‘contend that the educational system is not geared to such selectivity, and ques- 
tion whether it should be. They see no juistification to oft-made proposals of 
higher pay for science teachers—without similar pay increases for all teachers. 

Some well-intentioned educators have said that there is really no need for 
high school classes in such subjects as chemistry and physics. Just graduate 
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students with a sound education in mathematies, and they’ll be able to grasp 
chemistry and physics in college, they say. 

What these educators overlook, or at least gloss over, is the fact that student 
interests are developed largely before college age. Take chemistry and physics 
out of the high schools, and you dam off the spring that nurtures future scientists. 

The scientists who fathered most of today’s advances were products of past 
educations where more stress was placed on science subjects at the high school 
level. Nowhere is this more evident than in physics. 

Prof. W. C. Kelly, of the University of Pittsburgh, made a special survey on 
the subject of physics teaching in the secondary schools of United States, 

He found that in 1895 almost one-fourth (23 percent to be exact) of all high- 
school pupils were enrolled in physics classes. By 1952, the last year for which 
he was able to obtain full reports, a bare 4.3 percent of high-school students 
were enrolled in physics. 

Physics enrollments, he reported, have declined steadily for the past six 
decades. 

An obvious reason for the decline, Kelly admitted, was that the student of 
the nineties had fewer studies to choose from. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY VIES WITH EvUcATION—ScHOooLs LACK ScreNCcE TEACHERS 





Washington and its environs has its exceptious—some good secondary schools 
where capable science teachers enthuse and prepare students for science careers. 

To name a few, there is Woodrow Wilson High School here; Washington and 
Lee Senior High in Arlington, and the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High in Mont- 
gomery County. 

But even the better schools hereabouts lack enough qualified science teachers 
and guidance counselors. 

The situation that exists here exists, generally, throughout the secondary 
schools across the country. It is at its poor best in metropolitan and consolidated 
school areas; it is at its bad worst in the rural areas. 

Scientists, engineers, and educators agree that today’s schooling opportunities 
just are not geared to meet today’s and the future’s demands for more and more 
scientists and engineers needed to man the scientific age this country has entered. 

In the Washington area there are about 340 working teachers of biology, chem- 
istry, physics, and general scienve. More than 90 percent of these are qualified 
by admittedly low qualilication standards. 

If you accept—as many scientists and some educators recommend—a minimum 
qualification of a bachelor of science degree, only about 1 of every 3 of these 
teachers would qualify. A good science teacher need not necessarily have that 
degree, but it helps. 

A less publicized point of alarm is that almost all the degreed science teachers 
here got their degrees before World War II. This means that most postwar, 
science-educated teaching graduates with B. S. degrees simply are not taking 
science teaching jobs. They’re lured by industry’s better-paying positions. 

The assumption is borne out in a report of the research division of the National 
Education Association. A portion of that report showed what proportion of stu- 
dents who prepared for teaching actually held teaching positions 1 year after 
college graduation. 

The statistical breakdown is most significant in the science education category. 
It showed : Of those graduates who had majored im chemistry with intent to teach 
the subject, only 36.1 percent were teaching chemistry the following year; in 
biology, 45.4 percent remained to teach, and physics retained 51.8 percent of its 
crop. 

Scientists say that even more significant statistics could be compiled 3 to 5 
years later. Such a survey, they said, would show that many more of the new 
teachers of chemistry, biology, and physics (mostly young men with new family 
obligations) would have left teaching for work in industrial and scientific 
laboratories. 

Some steps have been taken to reverse the trend of science teachers leaving 
education. Admittedly progress in this direction is piecemeal. Other steps are 
being taken to encourage more capable students to study for science teaching 
careers. 

Perhaps the most effective push in the right direction has been the snowballing 
interest of high school students that is promoted by seience fairs and science 
talent searches. 
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In the Washington area last year some 5,000 junior and senior high school 
students prepared special seientifie projects to exhibit. Only 500 could be dis- 
played for lack of exhibit space in the final competition here. This year the fair 
sponsors plan to set up four such fairs to better give everyone a chance for 
winner honors. 

The science fairs as well as the Westinghouse science talent searches are pro- 
moted on a nationwide basis by Science Clubs of America, with headquarters 
here. 

One new boost to science education, the so-called Arlington plan, is still in its 
infancy here, but may become a model for the Nation. It is designed to make the 
science teacher better schooled for his job, and his job more attractive. 

Named for nearby Arlington, where it is being started, the plan sets up a com- 
munity fund to underwrite costs of postgraduate courses for employed teachers. 
All teachers in the school system are eligible, but priority is given mathematics 
and seience teachers in junior and senior high schools. 

All colleges and universities serving the metropolitan area here are cooperating 
by setting up new courses to meet the teachers’ educational needs. The plan has 
the initial sponsorship of the National Academy of Sciences’ National Research 
Council and the aid and cooperation of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

As the program continues, it will be administered by a board of trustees. Serv- 
ing on the board will be responsible representatives of participating universities, 
parent-teacher groups, business executives, and outstanding civic leaders. 

There are other drops, too numerous to give individual credit. Many of the 
Nation’s largest industries are offering summer jobs to science teachers; some 
are sending their scientists into school systems as part-time science teachers. 


ScIENTISTS SEE END TO ENGINEER SHORTAGE 


The Nation’s educational system must be shifted into a higher gear, and provide 
a college education to every capable high school graduate. 

This is an ideal voiced by serious scientists concerned over the system’s failure 
to provide enough engineers and scientists to man today’s scientific and technical 
age. 

They don’t ask that every student be channeled into science and engineering 
courses. They believe that the loss of scientifically capable students to college 
training today has been the cause of today’s and the future's scientific and 
engineering shortage. 

Today, less than half of the students capable of getting a college degree ever 
go to college. 

Some 60 percent of the best students in the Nation’s high school graduating 
classes do not go to college. This represents a tremendous loss of some 250,000 
students. 

Half of the students who do enter college do not graduate. And for every 
high school graduate who eventually earns a doctoral degree, 25 others with 
the intellectual ability to do so do not acquire degrees. 

Today’s real educational need, scientists and educators appear to agree, is for a 
concerted effort to identify, encourage, and more fully educate the top talent of 
American youth. Most immediately, the scientists say, today’s sagging emphasis 
on science courses in secondary schools must be shored up, and the unfilled science 
teaching posts must be manned. : 

Also advocated by the scientists and many educators are accelerated training 
courses for gifted students. If the public schools can set up special classes for 
those who for physical or mental reasons cannot keep pace with class averages, 
similar special classes for outstanding students can be incorporated into public 
schools systems. 

The mathematics teachers there found that in a school of several thousand 
students they could select 25 bright ones in each freshman class who could work 
much faster and harder than the others. In 4 years the entire program covers 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced algebra; plane, solid, and analytic 
geometry ; trigonometry, and a touch of calculus. 

It’s a tough course, but here is what Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, has to say about tough courses: 

“The people who established this country and pushed its frontiers across 2,000 
miles of wilderness were men and women of endurance and tough moral fiber. 
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They were not afraid to expose themselves and their children to the incredible 
physical hardships of wild terrain and primitive living. 

“Now the frontiers are those of the mind. 

“Are we to shrink from equipping our children with the intellectual toughness 
and vigor needed to meet the challenges of a technological age? Or are we to 
assert that the ‘hard subjects,’ such as languages, and logic, and math, and 
physics, and chemistry are too much for them? It would be strangely incom- 
patible with our heritage if we should.” 

Actually, one of the deterrents to students signing up for science courses in 
high schools is the unwarranted and too general impression that science study 
is impossibly hard for any but the specially gifted brain. Advanced mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and the like are not that tough. 

There are other false impressions that make students shy away from scientific 
studies. These include anti-intellectualism, a disdain and distrust for the 
learned man. Then there are the antagonisms from falsely based feelings that 
science and engineering are materialistic and antihumanistic. 

Scientists will get their best boost when—through science fairs and other edu- 
cative processes—today’s students and their parents learn the true values, 
rewards, and needs of scientifically educated citizens. 


Mr. Exuiorr. We will sit now in executive session. 


Xx 














